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RURTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
fatted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  Hnd  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  SIX  treatments.  On  July  25th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a    guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms  429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Ut8h. 

B.  H.  SGRETTLER. 

Formerly  connected  with  Zion's  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

(3encral  JSanl^inQ  ^Business, 

and  desires  your  accounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  Sold. 

COLLECTIONS  ^^ 

MADE  IN   ANT   PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THEdTAHePTlGAbeO., 

(UNDER  WALKER  BROS.  BANK,  i 


OPINIONS  OF  OUR  LEADING  MEN. 

President  Angos  H.  CannoD  says  of  tbe  Keeley 
Treatment. 

"I  thought  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  what  Dr.  Keeley  has  done  scien- 
tifically in  counteracting  the  terrible 
evils  of  intemperance.  His  treatment 
strengthens  men  physically,  mentally 
and  morally.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity to  become  men  amongst  men. 
Is  there  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow 
beings  that  can  fail  to  say:  I  view  Dr. 
Keeley  as  engaged  in  a  most  commend- 
able work?  I  trust  his  good  work  'may 
continue."  ANGUS  M.  CANNON, '"^"^ 
President  Salt  Lake  Stake. 


The  proper  place  to  get  glasses.    All  tests  by  arti- 
ficial light  free. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  REPAIRING. 


Call  at  the  Keeley  Institute,  iBd  vv.  oecond  North 
or  address  Lock  Box  480,  Salt  Lake,  lor  full  informa- 
tion and  literature.  All  inquiries  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. 


RROF^ESSIOINALS. 


H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET.  New  tork. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic   Singling. 

For  Terms,  etc.,  addreaa  312  13  Constitution  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City 

JOHf/  HENR  Y  SMITH,  Pres .      ORSON  H.  PETTIT.  Tres. 
W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Supt. 

GOOD.  Purniiyre  Go,. 

11  AND  13  MAIN  ST. 
(fle  Carpy  a  Complete  Line  of     ^'^^^^ 

Baby  Cappiages, 
Furnitupc, 
Carpets, 

Curtains,  etc. 

Call  and  see  us.  Will  guarantee  to 
please  you  in  every  may. 


(j^rof.  Ji.     L  JC&ellaa, 

Late  of  the  Faculty  of  J^ 
Ann  Arbor  Conservatory. 


Studio 

CONSTITUTION 
BUILDING. 


Director  of  Choral  Society  and 
Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  College 


AHANBA  SVENSQN. 

Conductor  of  the  Ladies'  Choral  Society. 

MiiM'.  SwfiiMoii  iiiiikra  II  ttpccliilty  of  Volco  Culture 
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DQNTIST. 


J  ROOMS  238  i  239.   CONSTITUTION  BUILDINO. 


LANDSCAPE 


M  CHRiSTOPHERSON,  Manager. 


SALT  LAKE  NURSERY  CO. 


NCORPORATCD 


GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF     .     . 
.     .     .     CHOICE  NDRSERY  STOCK. 

rUtah  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank. 
State  Road  betireen  1 1th  and  I2tn  Stiilh,       -     Salt  Lata  City. 

WUford  Woodruff,  PrB't.    Geo.  M.  Canngn,  CEwhier, 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

flflD  TRUST  COIHPRNY, 

IHo.  1,  S  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Iiake  City 

Receives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  B  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  Inquiry  you  may 
make  for  Information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


Dr.J.B.  KeysoF 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1-2-3   t 

240  HalD  St.,  First  Door  Nortb 
or  Walker  House. 


DEHTISTRY 


UP  TO 
-»»-DATE 


Good  Set  of  Teeth  f  8.n0 

Best  Set,  No  lietter  Made 10.00 

AnialKam  or  Silver  Fillings I.iiO 

Gold  filllDgs _ Prom    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned 1  "0 

Solid  Gold  Crown B.OO 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CAN'T  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETh,  $5.00 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  Challenge  Competition  In  this  Specialty  either  at  to  Price  or 
Quality  of  Work  at  any  Price. 


f.  Aaerkeh  &  Bro 

DRY  GOODS,  FflNCY  GOODS,  IHIIiLlNERY, 
CARPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


Establisljed  1864. 


Oije  price  to  /111. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufacturer  and  dealer  In  all  kinds  of  MetalUo, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covered  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishing*  kept  .oonstAiittx  ob 
hand. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  368  S.  1st  South,  one 
aad  s  bait  bloeki  aast  ot  Theatre. 
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T.  R.  BLACK 


Grass  G«  Goal  GO. !  „ 

Salt  Xafte  Cits,  mab.  Odll  LCliU  OdUUlul  J  UUi 


WiLFORD  Woodruff.       James  Jack, 
George  Q  Cannon,         Frank  J.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smjth,  N.  W.  Clayton. 

THB  pn^nous 

Grass  Creek  Coal 

SOUD    AT 

IVIOUTH  OF  GRASS  CHEEK  GflNYON 

Lump  $2.00.    Stove  $1.25.    Nut  80cts. 

SOUD    BY 

UTAH    C07=^I-   CO.. 

SKL.T     UKKB    CITV 

Lump  Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton  Delivered. 
Thomas  H.  Holt, 

Sales  Agent. 

DR.  C.  W.  [lUf^ri 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Sole  Proprietor  ami  Manufacturer 
of  the  Celebrated 

Nnnn's  Black  Oil  Healirg  Balsam. 

KeglBtered  In  Office  of  Librarian, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  only  Black  Oil  you  can  use  externally  and  in- 
ternally In  Europe  or  America  Established  In  Utah 
1873.  This  Black  Oil  has  no  equal  for  man  or  beast. 
No  flies  will  come  near  a  wound.  You  can't  use  It 
wrong 

CAUTION— There  Is  a  pirate  trying  to  steal  my 
medicine.  He  tells  the  public  It  Is  his  own  i  base  lie. ) 
Whenever  you  find  a  similarity,  bottled  for  sale,  ex- 
ternal and  Internil  use,  you  will  then  know  the  thief. 
Our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  honest  tf)war(lH  each 
other,  saints  This  pirate  wants  lo  reap  what  1  have 
sown,  I  give  you  the  best  healing  medicine  In  the 
world.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  brethren  to  protect  me 
by  refusing  the  COUN TKKFKIT  They  have  a  right 
to  put  any  Black  Oil  on  the  market,  but  shoulil  leave 
mine  alone.  If  your  dealer  wants  to  give  you  the 
other,  send  to  me.  I  wl'l  send  to  your  address,  car- 
riage paid,  one  bottle   for  fiOc  or  one  dozen  for  f.'i.OO. 

(iea<l  card  opposite  what  I)r.  Nunn's   lilaek  Oil  li 
ffood  for.     Bo  your  own  horse  ami  cattle  dnclor. 
Kxtcnial.  Internal  Tor  liiiinan, 

YKI>l/OW.  BLUB. 


HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SADOliERY 

^^^-~~  OF  ALiU  DBSCI^IPTIOriS. 


Dealers  irj_ 


Saddlery,  Hardware.  Leather,  Whips, 
Season  Goods,  Etc. 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Stn  et. 

Evem  Man  His  Own  Horse 
and  Gauje  Doctor. 

Reid  >tal  DR.  KUNN'S  BLACK  OIL  Is  good  for! 


Horse  Cut  or  Wounded  heals 
with 

Horae  or  Cow  ^ot  Colic  or 
Bloat,  cured  with 

Horse  couj^hlng  with  Dis- 
temper, cured  with    . 

No  Files  on  Wounds  when 
you  use     . 

You  Ket  a  Veterinary  Tiook 
Free  when  you  buy     . 

Kvery  Stockman  should  keep 
handy 


NUNN'S 
NUNN'S 
NUNN'S 
NUNN'S 
NUNN'S 
NUNN'S 


EVERY  STORE  SHOULD  HAN 


BLACK  OIL 
BLACK  OIL 
BLACK  OIL 
BLACK  OIL 
BLACK  OIL 
BLACK  OIL 
DLE 


NUNNS  BLflGK  OIL. 

Call  on  or  write  DR.  NUNN  for  any 
Veterinary  Advice  Free. 

The  only  Black  Oil  that  took  a  prize 
at  the  Fair  was  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


nODFVBSS   OROBI^S 


DH.  C.  W.  HUNH>Veterinary  Surgeon 
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Singers 


OVER 


LEAD  THE  WORLD 


13,000,000  MADE  AND  SOLD 


HIGHEST 

AWARDS  at  the 
WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


For  Excellence 

of  Design, 

Excellence  of 

Construction, 

Regularity  of  Motion, 

Ease  of  Motion, 

Great  Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease  of  Learning, 

Convenience  of 

Arrangement. 


IP  YOU  BUY  You  will  receive  care- 
Q    ciiuof?!?  ^"^  instruction  from  a 

*»   ^'AVtotil*  competent   teacher  at 

your  home.  You  can  obtain  necessary 
accessories  direct  from  the  Company  s 
otfices.  You  will  get  prompt  attention  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  offices  are 
everywhere;  and  we  give  careful  attention 
to  all  customers,  no  matter  where  their 
machine  mav  have  been  purchased.  You 
will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing- 
machine  manufacturers  in  the  world, having 
an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled 
reputation  to  maintain— the  strongest 
guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  ARE  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

©FFICES    EVERYWHERE. 
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43  S.    MAIN   ST,   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 


KEEP  MONEY  AT  HOHE 

AND  USE  OUR  SOAPS. 

HEBER  J,  QR^NT,       JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,       J.  F   GRANT, 


President. 


Vice'^rts.        Sec'y  and  Ireas. 


Gram  Soap  Gompany, 


J.  F.  GMKT. 


Guiler  Broiliers  Go., 

of  36  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  will  sell 
you  a  ready  made  suit,  made  Irom  Prove 

Mills  all  wool  Cassimeres  for 

^T.SOASUIT. 


DIRECTORS. 

JohnHenrySmith  ,".,aj 
Hf^btrJ  Grant,  i^-i 
J.  F  Grant,    "^ 
B.  F   Grant,        TiiV^ 
W.  Keyting 


Opant's  Bee  Hive  Liaundfy  Soap, 
Eleetnie  Uaundpy  Soap, 

Five  Cent  Liaundpy  Soap, 
Pine  Tap  Soap, 

Ppide  of  Utah  Toilet  Soap, 
Cocoa  Bap  Castile  Soap, 
Pepfeot  Floating  Soap 
Commepeial    Bap 
QRHNT'S  BEE   HIVE  TOILlET. 
Glyeepine,    Uihite    Windsop,    Coeoanut    Oil. 

GRANT  S  SILVER  DUST  WASHING  POWDER. 
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What  They  Did  and  How  They  Did  It. 

VI.  —  TROUBLE    WITK    THE    INDIANS. 

As  prefigured  in  a  previous  chapter, 
the  white  people's  relations  with  the 
Indians  were  not  always  as  pleasant  as 
was  desired,  a  ruction  now  and  then 
becoming  more  or  less  frequent  as  the 
years  rolled  by.  Sometimes  the  whites 
were  the  aggressors,  sometimes  not; 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
natives  occasionally  constructed  aggres- 
sion out  of  different  materials  from  what 
the  pale  faces  would  recognize  as  such. 
For  instance  if  a  white  man  or  party 
of  men  killed  an  Indian,  the  latter's 
friends  would  kill  his  slayers  if  they 
could;  if  not,  they  would  murder  the 
next  of  the  same  race  they  got  a  chance 
to  (sometimes  both)  and  looking  at  it  in 
this  light  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that 
the  "Mellicans"  wore  the  authors  of 
all  the  trouble.  It  is  preferable,  how- 
ever, because  more  just  and  more  in 
accordance  with  civilized  usages  to  look 
at  it  the  other  way,  and  leave  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  framed  above  the 
way  it  is. 

Before  proceeding  with  tiiis  subjvct 
proper,  let  me  dispose  of  another  matter 
wiiich  also  arose  in  the  chapter  referred 
to.  A  mention  was  therein  made  of 
two  chit'fs,  Arapeen  and  Walker,  and 
it  was  stated  that  as  tin    former    had   not 


been  heard  of  by  the  writer  since  his 
arrival  here,  the  Indian  might  or  might 
not  be  a  m^th.  It  is  a  gratifying  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  that  from  several 
sources  have  come  a  rectification  of  the 
statement,  placing  that  worthy's  exis- 
tence beyond  the  pale  of  doubt;  gratify- 
ing, because  it  not  only  shows  how 
1  widely  read  these  articles  are,  but  how 
closely  they  are  being  scanned,  and  how 
unerring  is  the  detection  of  any  devious 
or  misleading  statement.  The  design 
is  to  have  none  such,  and  when  they 
do  occur  all  hands  concerned  are  glad 
of  an  opportunit}-  to  make  full  amends. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  no 
error  was  committed,  for  the  writer  did 
not  say  or  even  intimate  that  there  was 
no  such  person,  just  simply  observing 
that  he  had  heard  no  more  of  him,  and 
therefore  did  not  know  whetlur  he  was 
a  bsing  in  firopria  pfrsonal  or  a  myth. 
Conceding  the  point  that  Arapeen  was, 
if  not  is,  there  are  conflicting  accounts 
of  his  make-up  as  to  disposition.  One 
is  that  he  was  inclined  to  reverence  and 
inculcatid  it  among  his  people;  that, 
for  ixam|)lc.  on  one  occasion  when  a 
band  of  them  were  being  preached  to 
one  of  tile  numliiT  did  not  show  sufli- 
ciiiit  attention  to  suit  the  aforesaid, 
who  thrust  an  .irrou  througli  llie  offen- 
der's ear,  which  had  the  desiretl  effect, 
lie  was  probably  governed  by  the  axiom 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  An- 
other    .iccouiit     is    that     .Ar.ipe'ii     was     ,i 
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bloodthirsty  monster,  unrestrained  by 
laws  or  rules  human  or  divine,  this 
authority  stating  that  the  chief  was  the 
head  of  a  band  who  caught  and  ab- 
ducted the  children  of  other  tribes,  sell- 
ing them   to  whoever  would    buy.      It    is 


fant  but  horribly  mangling  it.  Again, 
"I  don't  know."  This  is  hearsay  evi- 
dence, and  such  would  not  be  admissible 
in  Court  except  under  very  rare  and 
peculiar  circumstances:  in  print  it  simply 
goes  for  what  it   is  worth       We  have  all 


AMERICAN  BUFFALO. 


further  stated  of  him  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  pappoose  giving  him  more  trouble 
than  his  cruel  nature  could  endure,  he 
picked  the  child  up,  raised  it  in  his 
arms  as  high  as  he  could  above  his 
head,  and  dashed  it  to  the  earth  with 
all  his    might,    not   only   killing    the    in- 


heard  that  even  the  author  of  sin  and 
chief  magistrate  of  the  legion  of  sinners 
is  not  so    black  as  he  is  painted. 

As  many  volumes  as  have  been  written 
and  printed  regarding  our  red  brethren, 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  He  is  in- 
variably    judged     from     our    standpoint 
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instead  of  from  his  own.  Not  only  have 
his  lands  been  taken  mile  by  mile  and 
■district  by  district  until  now  he  has  only 
a  contracted  reservation  to  live  in,  and 
even  there  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Government,  but  we  have  decimated 
the  game  without  which  the  nature  of 
the  savage  is  never  fullj  satisfied  until 
it  takes  long  and  weary  marches  to  find 
some  of  the  varieties,  while  others  can- 
not be  found  at  all.  The  buffalo,  lor 
instance  which  but  for  the  ruthless, 
desolating  hand  of  the  \vhite  man  would 
alone  have  kept  the  Indians  and  their 
posterity  in  meat  to  the  end  of  time,  is 
practically  extinct.  Before  the  first 
train  of  wagons  rolled  across  the  vast 
expanse  west  of  the  Missouri,  there  were 
twice,  and  maybe  three  times  as  many 
bison  as  Indians,  and  now  there  are  on 
a  liberal  estimate  500  of  the  animals 
left,  a  half  being  at  large  and  scattered, 
the  remainder  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  divided  around  among 
private  preserves  here  and  there.  The 
natives  themselves  have  been  going  the 
same  way,  and  but  for  the  partial  pro- 
tection extended  them  by  law  would, 
like  the  buffaloes,  exist  now  only  as 
curiosities.  Think  of  all  this,  and  then 
say  whether  or  not  the  Indian  has  a  bill 
of  grievances  which  he  exacted  payment 
on  as  long  as  he  was  able  to,  but  is  now 
quite  powerless  to  collect  even  in  part' 
As  previously  suggested,  the  people 
of  Utah  were  not  destined  to  escape, 
despite  the  open-hearted  manner  in 
which  they  came  among  the  natives. 
Of  course  this  mollified  the  situation 
greatly  and  beyond  (juestion  warded  off 
many  a  conflict  which  otherwise  might 
have  occurred  and  been  bloody  and  pro- 
longcil.  It  was  also  to  be  noticed  that 
people,  other  than  the  Mormons  travil- 
ing  through  tlir  'I'lrritory  were  as  a 
general  thing  ixiuncrd  upon  with  slighti  r 


provocation  than  in  the  case  of  our 
people,  showing  that  while  the  whole 
white  race  was  under  the  ban,  some 
portions  of  it  were  more  so  than  others. 
In  every  case  and  in  any  event  the 
policy  was  to  meet  force  with  no  more 
opposing  force  than  was  necessar)-  to 
overcome  or  turn  it  aside,  while  such  a 
thing  as  "practicing"  on  the  Indians, 
deceiving  or  misleading  them,  was  sternly 
frowned  down.  This  has  had  its  effect 
and  the  good  results  of  it  were  more 
apparent  to  those  who  constituted  but  a 
handful  in  the  midst  of  a  horde  than 
they  are  to  those  who  have  been  here 
for  years,  but  have  never  had  to  stand 
guard  at  night  and  herd  stock  by  day, 
that  the  natural  and  cultivated  instincts 
of  the  savage  if  put  in  operation  at  any 
time  might  be  thwarted.  The  first  real 
outbreak,  which  is  detailed  further  along, 
was  the  cause  of  sincere  regret  to  Gov- 
ernor Young  and  other  authorities,  whose 
policy  was  so  decidedly  at  variance  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  In  most  frontier 
communities  and  almost  from  the  very 
beginning  the  plan  established  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  William  Penn 
has  been  ignored.  The  settlers'  first 
and  chief  reliance  being  force  and  blood- 
shed; not  so  with  the  Utah  people;  that 
distinguished  Quaker's  policy  was  theirs 
also. 

The  first  recorded  troubles  with  the 
natives  occurred  during  the  fall  of  lSI!t, 
after  which  they  continued  in  a  desultory 
way  for  some  3ears.  Provo  had  but 
recently  been  established,  the  ground 
and  stream  on  which  it  was  situated 
being  (claimed  as  i  the  property  of  a 
tribi;  or  liand  known  as  the  Timiianogas, 
and  these  as  a  body  had  never  consented 
to  the  occup.ation.  Their  chiefs  (  Sowiette 
;ind  Walker),  however,  liai!  not  onl\ 
tolerated  the  procet'ding  hut  cxtundiii 
,111   invitatiiiu   to  the  whites   to   conic        It 
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is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  situa- 
tion created  friction  and  thus  increased 
from  time  to  time.  Walker's  enmity 
and  treachery  were  constantly  in  evi- 
dence, and  he  had  now  an  aider  and 
abettor  in  the  person  of  a  chief  called 
Elk.  The  history  of  New  England, 
tolerably  familiar  to  nearly  all  readers 
no  doubt,  tells  how  the  farmers  pur- 
sued their  calling  m  the  fields  with 
guns  strapped  on  their  backs,  and  how 
at  times  they  were  slain  by  arrows  from 
savages  in  ambush,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions;  the  situation  of  the 
Utah  County  settlers  at  the  time  spoken 
of  was  almost  identical.  The  Indians 
stole  whatever  thej'  could  get  hold  of, 
becoming  bolder  and  bolder  as  time 
advanced,  and  not  infrequently  hring 
upon  those  who  were  at  times  compelled 
to  be  in  exposed  places.  At  last  an 
engagement  took  place  at  a  point  just 
east  of  where  the  town  of  Pleasant  G'rove 
now  is,  the  stream  on  which  it  occurred 
acquiring  the  name  of  Battle  Creek, 
thereby,  which  was  straining  the  pro- 
prieties a  little,  as  the  encounter  was 
hardly  a  "battle;  "  it  was.  however,  con- 
siderable of  a  fight,  especially  for  those 
days,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
rout  of  the  natives,  who  were  com- 
manded— rather  indifferently,  one  would 
think—  by  Chief  Roman  Nose.  This 
name  was  of  necessity  a  gift  of  the  white 
interloper,  as  the  red  men  knew  of  none 
of  our  distinctions  regarding  the  nasal 
organ  and  had  of  course  never  heard 
of  Rome.  Romans  or  Roman  character- 
istics in  all  their  lives.  Five  of  his 
men  were  slain  and  several  wounded; 
ttie  whites,  under  Colonel  John  Scott, 
suffered  no  injuries  whatever. 

This  was  the  beginning.  The  ice 
was  broken  and  safety  thereafter  was 
a  questionable  quantity.  The  author- 
ization of  the  fight  is  still    somewhat    of 


a  debatable  proposition,  but  its  conse- 
quences are  not  at  all  a  matter  of  doubt. 
One  way  and  another  the  losses  to  the 
settlers,  before  the  settlement  of  the- 
trouble  was  affected,  must  have  reached 
if  they  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  besides  the  lives  lost  and 
the  retarding  influence  upon  a  community 
which  a  reign  of  terror  invariably  pro- 
duces. It  was  too  late  to  rel)'  upon 
the  original  lines  of  conduct  after  blood 
had  been  spilt,  especially  as  it  was 
Indian  blood,  and  defense  became  the 
watchword  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writer  to 
give  even  a  brief  account  of  the  Indian 
troubles  which  have  afflicted  Utah  in 
the  past  and  which  had  their  Genesis  in 
the  fight  at  Battle  Creek;  they  have 
been  too  numerous  and  cover  too  great 
a  period  of  time.  Only  such  matter 
and  things  as  the  Pioneers  and  those 
who  were  of  or  with  them,  were  brought 
in  contact  with  one  wa}'  or  another,  can 
properly  be  set  forth  in  these  chapters; 
otherwise  a  book  of  vast  proportions 
could  be  written,  but  it  would  not  al- 
together harmonize  with  the  title.  This 
is  not  designed  as  a  general  historj. 
nor  in  its  strictest  bense,  as  a  history  at 
all,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  sketches 
going  to  show  how  Utah  was  founded, 
and  how  it  has  grown  from  the  begin- 
ning made  in  1847.  One  more  event 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  with  the  odds 
altogether  on  the  other  side,  will  suffice 
for  the  present. 

In  18^9  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army  named  Gunnison  accom- 
panied a  surveying  party  headed  by 
Captain  Stanbury  to  Utah.  A  complete 
survey  of  Great  Salt  Lake  was  made, 
and  the  party  left  for  the  East  designing 
to  make  a  preliminary  exploration  for 
an  overland  railway.  They  were  able 
and  respectable  men.  and  made  welcome 
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■wherever  they  went.  Four  years  later 
Gunnison  returned  witli  a  party  having 
in  view  the  survey  of  a  railroad  route 
through  Utah,  and  the  work  was  at 
■once  proceeded  with.  This  was  while 
The  Indian  troubles  were  ebhing  and 
flowing  between  the  nioilerate  and  acute 
stages,  and  those  who  essayed  travel  or 
location  in  the  more  remote  and  un- 
peopled sections,  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands.  The  Gunnison  party  got 
as  far  as  the  lower  waters  of  Sevier 
river  without  incident  worthy  of  note, 
and  were  doubtless  entertaining  a  feeling 
•of  security  because  of  the  comparative 
immunity  from  trouble  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  from  the  further  fact  that 
they  themselves  bad  committed  no  de- 
predations; but  according  to  all  accounts, 
some  emigrants  who  had  immediately 
preceded  them  had  wantonly  killed  an 
Indian  (a  Pahvant)  and  escaped,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  native  law  previ- 
ously set  out,  blood  in  abundance  must 
be  drawn  from  other  white  people's  veins 
to  atone  for  the  outrage.  The  innocent 
must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
So  confident  were  the  party  in  their 
freedom  from  danger  that  they  ceased, 
to  be  ordinarily  cautious.  When  some 
fiw  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sevier 
the  party  divided,  one  lot  going  up  the 
stream,  the  6thers  with  Gunnison  pro- 
ceeding further  down  and  nearly  to  the 
mouth,  where  tliey  camped  October 
25th,  1S53.  About  daylight,  next  morn- 
ing they  were,  without  previous  warning 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  greatly  su- 
perior numbers  and  being  unprepared 
several  of  the  men  were  slain  before  any 
kind  of  resistance  was  made.  They  sold 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  thi'y  could,  but 
the  odds  were  too  great,  and  out  of 
nearly  a  score  of  men,  but  four  escaped, 
these  by  crawling  through  tlie  willows 
which  skirted  tin-   bank'^  of    the    strj;im. 


It  was  a  massacre  pure  and  simple,  also, 
from  our  standpoint,  wholly  unprovoked. 
It  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the 
Territory,  and  served  as  one  more  ad- 
monition to  the  people  of  how  necessary 
it  was  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives. 

The  shocking  tragedy,  and  the  inten- 
sity which  it  imparted  to  the  general 
situation  showed  to  the  authorities,  the 
advisability  of  a  return  to  first  principles 
as  early  as  possible,  and  upon  the  best 
terms  that  could  be  got.  Even  at  that 
comparatively-  late  day,  the  red  men  in 
Utah  greatly  outnumbered  the  white 
ones,  so  that  polic}^  as  well  as  principle 
demanded  that  the  peace  plan  prevail. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  Governor 
Young  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  meeting 
with  Walker,  at  which  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  definitel}'  agreed  on. 
This  must  have  had  a  wonderfull)'  re- 
laxing effect  upon  the  public  mind,  en- 
abling it  to  turn  once  more  to  the  things 
of  life  which  build  up  and  foster  enter- 
prise and  thrift,  while  affording  needed 
relief  from  the  strain  which  prolonged 
too  much  produces  distraction  and  loss, 
if  not  ruin.  So  the  commonwealth  of 
Utah  began  to  prosper  and  grow  again 
with  an  added  impulse,  and  its  progress 
from  that  time  on,  has  been  steady  and 
almost  without  intermission. 

S.    A.    Kniiitr. 

(TO   IlK   CONTINUKD.) 


True  wealth  consists  in  health,  vigor, 
and  courage,  domestic  quiet,  concord, 
public  liberty,  plenty  of  all  that  is  nec- 
essary, and  conu-mjit  foi  ,ill  ih.it  is  su- 
perthious. 

TiiK  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the 
practice  of  what  is  good,  are  the  two 
most  important  objects  of  life. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Larsen  Has  Visitors. 
IX. 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  378.) 

"Is  It  3-ou,  Larsen?  Come  in,  come 
in.  " 

Halvor  Steen  opened  wide  the  door, 
and  Mads  Larsen  stepped  in. 

"I'm  pleased  to  see  you.  You  are 
looking  well.      Come  in  to  the  fire." 

"Thank  you.  I  was  traveling  through 
Strand  and  1  thought  I  would  call  on 
you. " 

"That's  right.  You  must  always  call 
when  ever  you  pass  this  way.  How 
goes  everything?" 

"O,  as  usual.      How  are  you?" 

"I  suppose  }ou  have  heard  of  the 
election. " 

"No;   I  have  not. " 

"Well,  I  was  defeated.  I  gave  my 
opponent  a  hard  race  but  he  beat  me. 
Only  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  votes 
difference.  Here  let  me  take  your  hat. 
You'll  stop  for  dinner?" 

"Have  you  been  to   Heimstad  lately?" 

"Not  for  a  week.  I  passed  by  last 
week    and  called." 

"How  are  they  all?  1  have  intended 
to  taki  a  trip  up  there  every  day,  but 
I  neglected  my  business  during  the  cam- 
paign and  I  must  now  catch  up  in  my 
work. " 

"I  think  if  you  can  find  time  30U  had 
better  go  up.  Atelie  would  be  pleased 
to  see  you. " 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Larsen," 
he  laughed.  "She  may  wish  to  see  me 
to  tell  me  'I  told  you  so.'  You  know, 
in  a  way,  she  was  the  one  that  beat  me 
at  the  election." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Of  course  you  don't.  Why  should 
you?"  And  Halvor  Steen  placed  more 
coal  on  the  fire.      "You  see,  at  a    picnic 


party  we  had  up  by  Starfassen  last  sum- 
mer, there  was  an  old  witch — I  call  her 
a  witch  bccauscs  he  seems  to  have  hit 
it  about  right— well,  she  told  me  that  if 
I  was  defeated  at  the  regatta  1  would  be 
at  the  polls.  Atelie  Heldman  was  there 
and  must  have  then  laid  her  schemes. 
She  did  not  want  me  elected  to  Stor- 
tinget  she  said,  though  why  I  cannot 
conceive.  So  she  got  out  the  Blue  Bird 
and  you  know  the  result.  What  do  you 
think  of  It,  Larsen?" 

"I  don't  know,  though  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  think  that  Atelie  would 
wish  to  harm  anyone." 

"Bless  your  soul  no;  but  these  women 
are  deep,  Larsen.  You  must  have  a 
jolly  good  time  back  in  Utah  with  your 
six  wives,  eh?" 

Hr.  Steen  was  certainly  in  a  jolly 
humor  for  a  defeated  candidate  for  office. 

"You  seem  to  take  your  defeat  easily," 
said  Mads. 

"Lve  got  over  it  now.  It  was  hard 
at  first,  but  I'm  over  it.  I  believe  I 
shall  go  up  to  Heimstad  tomorrow. 
Why  do  you  think  Froken  Heldman 
would  like  to  see  me,  Larsen?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  You  perhaps  know 
that  her  father  left  things  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. " 

"Yes;   I  heard  about  it." 

"Well,  her  Uncle  Sande  has  control 
of  affairs  up  at  Heimstad,  and  it  is  ni)' 
opinion  that  she  will  fare  poorly  at  his 
hands.  He  claims  to  have  bought  from 
Captain  Heldman  nearly  the  whole 
estate,  and  even  the    house  is  not  hers." 

"Is  it  that  bad?" 

"It  may  not  in  reality  be  that  bad, 
but  you  certainl}'  would  be  doing  a  good 
deed  if  you  would  interest  yourself  in 
the  matter  and  see  that  she  has  justice. 
She  has  no  one  but  her  uncle  to  council 
with,  and  he.  I  fear,  will  take  advantage 
of  her. " 
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"You  are  telling  the  truth,  Larsen. 
I  should  have  been  up  there  before. 
Poor  girl!  I'll  go  tomorrow.  VV'ili  you 
go  with  me?" 

"No;  1  cannot.  My  trip  is  in  an- 
other direction. " 

"But  you  will  stay  over  night  with 
us.  You  can  go  on  tomorrow.  I  want 
to  talk  to  yoj  a  little  about  that  book 
you  let  me  take,  and  I  have  forty  ques- 
tions to  ask  you  about  some  things 
contained    therein." 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you 
in  that  line,  I  will  be  pleased  to  stop," 
replied  the  missionary. 

And  so  Mads  spent  the  day  at  Strand, 
and  that  evening  after  business  hours  he 
had  a  long  and  most  satisfactory  talk 
on  Gospel  principles  with  Halvor  Steen. 

"Who  knows  but  that  Atelie  Held- 
man  is  right,"  he  said  to  himself  that 
night.  It's  a  good  thing  not  to  be 
elected  sometimes." 

Next  day  Halvor  Steen  went  to  Heim- 
stad.  Atelie  was  pleased  to  see  him,  so 
she  said,  and  she  did  not  seem  in  a 
mood  for  trivial  talk.  Halvor  noted  the 
change  in  the  girl.  The  fotmer  light- 
spirited,  ofttimes  saucy  and  piquant 
young  woman  was  now  quiet  and  more 
gentle.  Not  that  she  was  dull  or  gloomy, 
but  a  peaceful  expression  was  in  her 
face,  and  it  made  her  countenance  even 
sweeter  than  ever.  She  was  also  paler 
and  a  trifle  thinner  than  Halvor  had  ever 
seen  her  before.  The  young  man  blamed 
himself  for  not  coming  sooner  to  hei 
help.  Nothing  was  said  about  his 
non-election. 

Hr.  Sande  had  financial  matters  nearly 
cleared  up.  Halvor  looked  into  the  ac- 
counts and  found  that  to  pay  all  debts 
everything  but  Heimstad  housr  and  a 
few  acres  surrountling  it  would  have  to 
go.  There  would  be  enough  for  Atelii- 
to  live  on  economically,  but    she    would 


be  alone  in  the  house.  This  she  could 
not  endure  and  told  Halvor  that  she  ex- 
pected to  close  up  the  place,  or  rather 
let  a  poor  family  by  the  name  of  Nordo 
live  in  some  of  it,  and  take  care  of  the 
things.  She  was  going  to  take  a  trip  to 
Christiania,  and  after  that  she  thought 
of  spending  a  few  of  the  winter  months 
up  the  coast  with  some  of  her  relations. 

"Why  not  come  and  stay  with  us  in 
Strand  a  while,  Atelie?  You  know  you 
are  entirely  welcome,  and  mother  will 
be  too  glad  of  your  company." 

"Thank  you,  Halvor.  Nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  visit  your 
mother.  She  is  such  a  good,  kind  soul. 
But  I  must  go  to  Christiania  first." 

"Excuse  me  for  asking,  but  what  im- 
portant   business  calls  you  there    first?" 

"O,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  There 
is  to  be  a  large  meeting  or  conference 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Christiania 
next  week,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
I  would  like  to  attend.  Larsen  has  often 
invited  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  run 
in  for  a  week  or  so,  while  the  tine  wea- 
ther lasts." 

"Is  it  free  for  all,  I  mean  the  meet- 
ings?" 

"O,  yes,  the  public  is  always  invited, 
so  I   understand. " 

"  I'd  like  to  go,  too.  " 

"I  wish  you  would.  I  don't  like  to 
travel  alone. " 

"I'm  pretty  busy  at  present,  but  1 
think  1  can  lind  time.  Those  Latter-day 
Saints  arc  a  peculiar  people,  and  there 
is  something  solid  in  their  doctrine, 
something  tangible — (juite  different  from 
what  we  hear  every  day  from  the  priests." 

And  so  even    next  day  they    arranged 
to  go  to  Christiania.      Ilalvoi'  found  Atelie 
bitter    company    than    ever    before,  and 
he  lingered  as  long  as  he  could.      It  wa 
agre<(l   that  she     .vas    to    call  at    Si  ran 
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and  together    the)-    would    go  on  to    the 
capital. 

"  Vou  need  not  say  anything  to  inother 
about  the  Mormon  conference,"  he  had 
told  Atelie.  "She  doesn't  understand 
and  might  make  it  unpleasant." 

Next  afternoon  Atelie  alighted  at  the 
station  at  Strand.  The  day  was  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  she  would  have  liked 
to  walk  to  the  Steen  residence,  but  she 
knew  Fru  Stsen  well  enough  to  take  a 
carriage  and  ride  up  to  the  door.  The 
lady  received  her  kindly.  The  next  day 
Halvor  and  Atelie  took  boat  to     Larvik. 

Mads  Larsen  had  his  headquarters 
at  Larvik  and  they  decided  to  call  on 
him.  Perhaps  he  would  accompany 
them. 

The  short  autumn  da}'  had  closed  when 
the  boat  lay  up  to  the  wharf.  With 
Atelie's  light  grip  Halvor  led  the  way 
up  town  and  in  the  direction  of  Mormon 
headquarters.  He  had  Elder  Larsen's 
card  and  as  he  knew  the  town  well,  he 
had  no  difficult}'  in  finding  it.  The  ad- 
dress led  them  somewhat  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  to  a  large  wooden 
building,  not  too  prepossessing  in  ap 
pearance.  The  number  was  over  the 
entrance  to  a  hallway,  up  which  ex- 
tended a  flight  of  stairs. 

Up  they  went.  The  stairs  creaked 
noisily.  It  was  dark,  and  the  two  began 
to  wonder  where  they  had  got.  Surely 
no  church  had  its  headquarters  in  such 
a  crazy  building.  A  small  coal  oil  lamp 
hung  in  the  liall  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  revealed  a  sign  on  a  door  to 
the  left.  " De  Sidste-dages  Heliges  For- 
samlings  Lokal. " 

"This  must  be  the  place,"  said  Hal- 
vor and  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  voice  which  they 
knew  was  Larsen's. 

They  were  somewhat  surprised  when 
they  entered    and    looked    around.      The 


room  did  not  have  much  of  the  appearance 
of  a  church.  It  was  a  very  common  good- 
sized  room.  A  dozen  unpainted  benches 
were  piled  up  in  one  end.  A  lounge 
with  a  bed  on  it,  and  a  table  before  it 
occupied  the  other  end  near  the  stove. 
A  lamp  hung  down  over  the  table,  and 
directly  over  the  lamp-chimney  hung  a 
small  tin  pail.  By  the  table's  appear- 
ance Elder  Larsen  was  about  to  dine. 

"Good  evening,  Larsen,"  said  Halvor 
heartily.  "You  see  we  have  returned 
the  compliment  and  called  on  you  this 
time. " 

Mads  was  noticeably  disturbed.  Such 
company  he  had  not  expected,  and  to 
come    in  on  him  like  that! 

"Well,  well,  who  would  have  thought 
it,  "said  he,  shaking  their  hands.  "Here, 
sit  down.      Let  me  taks  your  hat." 

Larsen  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
he  had  a  table  knife  in  his  hand  which 
in  the  excitement  he  failed  to  place  on 
the  table,  but  held  on  to  it  tenaciously. 
The  tin  pail  above  the  lamp  began  to 
sing  and  then  to  simmer. 

"Why,  Larsen,  we  are  just  in  time 
for  supper,  I  believe,"  said  Atelie. 

"Yes;  it  will  soon  be  ready,  but  my 
guests  coming  on  me  like  this  without 
warning,  }  ou  will  have  to  excuse  the 
cook  if  the  eatables  are  limited."  Then 
he  mounted  a  chair,  unhooked  the  pail 
from  the  lamp  and  placed  it,  steaming, 
on  the  table.  The  table  was  set  with 
one  plate,  one  cup,  a  dish  of  potatoes, 
a  salted  herring  and  some  bread  and 
butter.  A  large  newspaper  took  the 
place  of  a  table  cloth. 

Mads  looked  at  the  table,  and  then  at 
his  visitors  and  then  he  laughed.  They 
laughed  too.  That  certainly  was  the 
best  way  out  of  such  a  dilemma,  as  a 
mutual  understanding  was  at  once  fixed. 

"Larsen,"  said  Atelie  with  her  old- 
time  merry    laugh,   "what    have    you  got 
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in  your  soup  kettle?  I  believe  it's 
something  so  f^ood  that  you  don't  want 
to  give  us  any  of  it. " 

Mads  took  the  lid  from  the  pail.  "It's 
nothing  but  olost  and  it's  ost  in  very 
deed.      I    see   the    milk    has  been  sour." 

"Why,  I  am  in  luck.  Larsen.  That's 
just  what  I  like.  I  always  hope  that 
mother  will  get  sour  milk  when  she 
makes  olost,"  said  Halvor. 

"And  where  are  )ou  traveling  to?" 
asked  Mads. 

"We're  going  to  conference,"  said 
Halvor. 

"No?" 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  said  Atelie,  "and 
we  thought  we  would  call  on  yon  as  we 
passed.  Perhaps  you  cau  go  with  us. 
Eat  your  supper,  Larsen.  It's  getting 
cold." 

"Yes,  but  wont  yow  have  some;  but 
no — wait  a  moment." 

"Of  course  we'll  have  some,"  said 
Halvor.      I  want  some  of  that  ost. 

So  Mads  opened  a  trunk  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  got  out  two  cups, 
two  plates,  and  some  knives  and  forks. 
He  also  was  going  to  put  on  a  white 
table  cloth  but  his  guests  forbade  him. 
They  would  eat  their  bread  and  butter 
the  same  way  he  did. 

It  was  real!)'  an  enjoyable  little  meal. 
Halvor  and  Atelie  ate  heartily  of  the 
meagre  fare,  and  the  former  did  full 
justice  to  the  contents  of  the  tin  pail. 
The  novelty  of  the  situation  appealed  to 
them.  The  conversation  was  lively,  and 
Mads'  embarrassment  wore  away. 

"And  this  is  your  usual  mode  of  liv. 
ing  when  you  are  at  homei""  asked  Hal- 
vor. 

"More  or  less,  yes.  1  am  alone  this 
summer  and  do  not  spend  niurh  time 
here.  Yes,  our  quarters  an-  not  very 
elegant  but  this  is  the  best   we  can  do." 


"And  do  you  really  do  all  this  for 
nothing?     I  mean  without  a  salary?" 

"Why,  certainly.  None  ot  our  mis- 
sionaries get  a  salary.  We  bear  our 
own  expenses. " 

"You  fellows  must  be  all  rich  over 
there  in  Utah. " 

"Does  it  look  like  it?"  asked  Mads, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  gesture  with 
his  fork  around  the  room. 

"I  don't  see  liow  you  can  do  it." 

"No,  that  is  a  mystery  to  many;  but 
you  know  that  One  once  told  His  fol- 
lowers to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  righteousness  and  all  else  should 
be  added. " 

The  meal  was  ended  and  Mads  stacked 
the  dishes  on  the  table  covering  them 
with  a  rioth.  'You  have  no  meeting 
tonight,  have  you?"  asked  Halvor. 

"No,  but  we  will  take  a  walk  around 
town  and  visit  some  of  our  friends  if 
you  like." 

The}'  would  be  delighted,  they  said, 
so  down  the  creaky  stairs  they  went  and 
Mads  led  the  way.  They  called  on  a 
number  of  families,  and  the  Elder  always 
lingered  to  whisper  a  word  to  them. 

"We  will  have  to  call  on  Brother 
Olsen.  He  will  be  pleased  to  see  you." 
Brother  Olsen  was  a  well-to-do  trades- 
man. He  lived  in  comfortable  quarters 
and  h?d  a  good  sized  family  of  fine  look- 
ing cnildren.  Soon  Sister  Olsen  was 
busy  in  the  kitchen,  while  the  rest  were 
ushered  inio  the  best  room.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait,  however,  before  they 
were  invited  to  sit  up  to  a  table  and 
partake  of  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

Soon  some  young  people  began  to 
arrive.  It  was  evident  that  they  were 
gathering  for  a  social  part)',  and  the  two 
visitors  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study 
society  among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  A 
few  knew  that  Atelie  was  a  member  of 
the     Churcli      bill     did      mil     betra\      the 
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knowledge,  as  Mads  had  warned  them 
not  to  do  so.  Halvor  was  a  stranger  to 
them  all,  but  being  a  friend  of  Elder 
Larsen  he  was  received  with  the  same 
warmth. 

Both  Halvor  and  Atelie  did  not  fail 
to  notice  the  gladness  with  which  each 
seemed  to  greet  the  other.  Everybody 
shook  hands,  and  said  good  evening, 
and  smiled,  and  chatted,  like  so  many 
children  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  a  long  time.  They  were  a  good 
looking  company;  and  of  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes,  that  was  evident.  Still, 
to  Atelie  they  all  seemed  like  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  flesh  as  they  were  of 
the  spirit.  She  realized  as  never  before, 
because  this  was  her  first  experience,  that 
the  same  spirit  which  each  ot  these 
people  were  in  possession  of  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  that  it  was  com- 
mon to  them  all.  High  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  they  were  on  a  level  now. 

They  sang  songs,  songs  in  which 
sentiments  about  beautiful  Zion  pre- 
vailed. Assisted  by  the  guitar  Mads 
sang  some  songs  in  English,  which 
always  pleased  them,  and  was  a  novelty 
to  Atelie  and  Halvor. 

Sister  Olsen  was  a  pleasant  little 
woman.  She  was  in  the  secret  about 
Atelie  and  she  managed  to  get  her  in  a 
corner  and  have  a  chat  with  her.  Sister 
Olsen  invited  her  to  stay  over  night 
with  them,  seeing  she  was  a  stranger  in 
the  place,  which  offer  Atelie  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  party  dispersed, 
Halvor  going  to  the  hotel  and  Mads 
climbing  the  stairs  to  his  lodgings. 

Next  day  Mads  called  at  the  hotel  for 
Halvor  and  together  they  called  for 
Atelie.  As  their  train  did  not  leave 
until  afternoon  they  walked  about  the 
city.  From  the  summit  of  one  of  Larvik's 
hills  they  got  a  fine   ^  iew    of    the  harbor 


and  the  shipping.  Then  they  walked 
out  to  Fritzoehus,  the  residence  of  Count 
Trewschow.  It  was  a  beautiful  place,  a 
fit  dwelling  for  a  prince. 

"Here  we  see  the  remnants  of  a  titled 
nobility,"  said  Halvor.  "The  count, 
with  one  exception  I  believe,  is  the 
only  man  with  a  title  bestowed  by  the 
government  in  Norway.  This  title  and 
a  vast  stretch  of  country  were  given  this 
fellow's  ancestors  by  King  Christian  V, 
when  our  country  was  under  the  Danish.  " 

"How  is  it  about  titles  of  nobility 
now?"  asked  Mads. 

"Our  constitution  says  that  no  title  of 
nobility  shall  be  given  in  this  country. 
No  one  can  inherit  titles,  and  even  the 
few  that  we  have  had  in  this  country  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  All  children 
of  nobility  born  since  1821  are  deprived 
of  any  title.  I  suppose  this  fellow  must 
have  been  born  before  that  time." 

"Yes,  I  understand  he  is  quite  old." 

"See  the  results  of  such  a  system " 

began  Halvor,  but  Atelie  cut  him   short, 

"There,  you  are  not  making  a  political 
speech. " 

Then  they  went  back  to  town  and  that 
afternoon  boarded  the  train.  They  had 
tried  to  get  Mads  to  go  along  with  them 
but  he  had  made  so  many  excuses.  He 
would  be  after  shortly,  said  he.  The 
whole  truth  was  that  his  friends  were 
traveling  first  class  and  he  could  afford 
nothing  better  than  the  third. 

Nephi  Anderson. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


If  vou  wish  success  in  life  make  Per- 
severance your  bosom  friend.  Exper- 
ience your  wise  counselor.  Caution  your 
elder  brother,  and  Hope  your  guardian 
genius. 

Small  things  are  not  small  if  great 
results  come  of  them. 
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GEORGE  0.  CANNON,  EDITOR. 

SALT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  JULY  i,    1897. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


COMMITTING    SUICIDE. 

mE  once  heard  of  an  old  lady  who 
declared  that  she  felt  thankful  to 
the  Lord  that  she  was  born  be- 
fore nerves  were  invented.  Possibly 
her  chilldren  had  cause  to  be  thankful 
also,  for  none  suffer  more  from  the 
vagaries  of  a  nervous  mother  than  do 
the  little  ones  committed  to  her  care, 
their  troubles  being  often  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  they  inherit  from  her  (and 
possibly  from  the  father  also)  the  same 
disordered  temperament.  To  this  cause 
may  be  atttiouted  the  sad  fact  that  sui- 
cides among  children  are  alarmingly  on 
the  increase,  particularly  among  those 
feverish  races  where  modern  civilization 
is  making  the  most  rapid  strides.  We 
ran  think  of  few  sadder  things  in  this 
world  than  of  a  child  of  tender  years 
who  from  ill  treatment  at  home,  fear  of 
punishment,  or -nervous  derangement, 
in  despair,  takes  its  own  life.  Yet 
these  cases  grow  apace,  and  younger 
and  younger  children  resort  to  this 
extreme  method  of  ending  their  misery, 
the  fear  of  death,  so  strong  in  most 
vouthful  minds,  having  become  secondary 
to  the  terrors  of  their  lives. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  suicide  and  edu- 
cation increase  at  an  equal  rati.  If  this 
be  so,  and  there  be  any  connection  be- 
tween the  two,  there  must  be  sonielaiiig 
radically  wrong  with  our  existing  educa- 
tion. It  is  stated  on  trustworthy  au- 
thority thai    suicides    have     increased   in 


this  country  thirty-five  per  cent,  since 
18f)0,  nearly  one  per  cent,  per  year. 
One  writer  commenting  on  this  deplor- 
able condition  remarks:  "Civilization 
does  not  free  humanity  from  grief,  dis- 
grace and  disappointment;  but  wherever 
civilization  is  highest,  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  fiercest,  life  is  most  artificial 
and  there  the  most  failures  of  the  human 
race  are  met   with. " 

Time  was  when  many  more  men  than 
women  took  their  own  lives.  Now  with 
changed  conditions  the  statistics  are 
changing  also.  Woman's  "emancipa- 
tion" has  brought  its  attendant  respon- 
sibilities, troubles  and  disappointments. 
As  one  writer  has  it,  "The  comparative 
immunity  of  woman  from  self-destruction 
in  the  past  has  depended  greatly  upon 
the  relatively  less  harassing  part  she  has 
taken  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Today  it 
is  different.  Now  woman  occupies  the 
fields  of  art,  literature,  finance  and  even 
politics,  and  as  she  goes  deeper  into 
these  vocations  she  must  expect  to  suffer 
the  consequences.  Already  it  is  notice- 
able that  feminine  suicide  is  not  now 
entirely  due  to  the  sentimental  causes  of 
disappointed  love,  desertion  and  jeal- 
ousy, but  to  those  trials  of  a  more  ma- 
terial order  such  as  have  led  men  to  the 
act  of  self-destruction." 

The  old  saying  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt  is  again  exemplified  in  the 
indifference  with  which,  nowadays,  peo- 
ple generally  regard  the  act  of  the  sui- 
cide. Not  many  years  agn,  wlun  self- 
destruction  was  much  rarer,  such  a  lieed 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  com- 
munity, second  onh'  to  that  experienced 
when  a  murder  was  committed.  But  we 
are  used  to  it  now,  it  is  an  every  day 
occurrence,  lias  even  ceased  to  be  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  But  for  all  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  times.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  that   drgeneracy  which    maiu     wrilrrs 
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are  pointing  out,  which  means  decay  in 
societ}',  a  collapse  of  present  conditions, 
an  overturning  of  existing  institutions. 
Unfortunatel)'  with  the  sweep  of  "up  to 
date"  ideas  through  our  midst  suicide  is 
increasing  in  the  families  of  the  people 
in  this  inter-mountain  region.  More 
than  once  we  have  spoken  in  these  col- 
umns, of  this  great  evil,  but  the  evident 
growth  of  the  practice  constrains  us  to 
again  warn  those,  for  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  teachings,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Jacob,  the  son  of  Lehi,  says  of  himself 
and  his  hro'her  Joseph,  who  had  been 
consecrated  Priests  and  teachers  of  the 
people  (Jacob   1 :19): 

"And  we  did  magnify  our  office  unto 
the  Lord,  taking  upon  us  the  responsi- 
bility, answering  the  sins  of  the  people 
upon  our  own  heads,  if  we  did  not  teach 
them  the  word  of  God  with  all  diligence; 
wherefore,  by  laboring  with  our  mights, 
their  blood  might  not  come  upon  our 
garments  otherwise  their  blood  would 
come  upon  our  garments,  and  we  would 
not  be  found  spotless  at  the  last  day." 

So  also  feel  the  servants  of  God  in 
these  days;  they  are  responsible  to  God 
for  what  they  teach  the  people — that  it  is 
true  and  right  and  consistent  with  His 
will,  also  for  their  silence  should  they 
hold  their  peace  when  the  responsibilities 
of  their  Priesthood  call  upon  them  to 
speak — to  speak  in  no  equivocal  terms 
of  growing  evils  that  should  be  rooted 
out  of  our  midst.  We  feel  that  it  is  an 
act  of  unkindness  to  the  living,  of  mis- 
taken mercy  to  the  dead,  to  gloss  over 
the  crime  of  those  who  deliberately 
shorten  their  existence  on  the  earth; 
the  deed  should  be  made  abhorrent  to 
all,  and  false  hopes  should  not  be  en- 
couraged that  it  will  be  held  by  God,  on 
the  great  day  of  judgment,  as  a  trfiing 
offence. 


HISTORY  OF  RELiaiOUS   DEVELOPMENT 
IN  AMERICA. 


Savonarola. 

(CONTINUED   FKO.M   PAGE  385.) 

Great  religious  movements  are  fre- 
quently preceded  by  great  political  up- 
heavals which  change  the  conditions 
and  surroundings  of  vast  bodies  of  men. 
While  Faust  and  Gutenberg  were  pre- 
paring their  printing  press  at  Mainz, 
the  Turkish  power  was  preparing  to 
take  possession  of  Constantinople.  The 
banner  of  the  crescent  first  waved  over 
the  Bosphorus  in  1453.  Two  \ears 
later  (1455)  the  first  printed  Bible  made 
its  appearance,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
art  of  printing  was  sedulously  cultivated 
in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe. 

Although  the  art  of  printing  was  first 
made  known  in  Germany,  yet  we  must 
not  therefore  conclude  that  Germany 
could  boast  intellectual  supremacy.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  and  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  had  driven  thousands  of 
learned  men  into  western  Europe.  Thev 
preferred  exile  rather  than  live  under 
the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  however  mild  his 
government  mii^ht  be.  Most  of  these 
learned  men  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and 
added  strength  to  i;er  intellectual  move- 
ments. Students  of  history  are  fre 
quently  surprised  when  they  notice  how 
man}-  of  the  leading  minds  of  that  age, 
belonged  to  Italy.  Macheaveli,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Michael 
Angelo,  Christopher  Columbus,  Americus 
Vespucius,  Popes  Leo  X,  and  Clement 
VII,  Savonarola  and  Galileo  were  all 
contemporaneous,  all  lived  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  all  belonged  to  Italy. 
No  wonder  then,  that  of  the  first  10,000 
books  that  were  printed  between  1470 
and  1500,  t),303  were  actually  printed  in 
Italy,  and  the  remaining  3,697,  were 
printed  in  various  other  countries. 
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For  a  short  time  Italy  again  was  mis- 
tress of  the  world  in  the  realm  of  intel- 
lect, even  as  her  lefjions  under  the  C;e- 
sars  had  ruled  the  ancient  nations  hy 
force  of  arms.  At  that  time  there  was 
not  a  man  in  all  Europe  who  as  politi- 
cian, scholar  or  friend  to  intellectual 
progress  was  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Through  his  phil- 
anthropy and  political  sagacity,  there 
came  upon  Italy  a  peace  and  a  prosperity 
which  that  country  had  not  known  for 
a  thousand  years. 

In  1452,  as  the  dawn  of  the  new  learn- 
ing was  spreading  over  Italy,  there  was 
born  in  Ferrara,  one  who  was  destined 
to  exercise  a  marked  influence  over  his 
country,  and  indirectly  over  humanity, 
through  all  the  coming  years.  This  man, 
Jerome  Savanorola,  was  of  an  essentially 
devout,  unworldly  nature.  He  com- 
muned with  his  own  heart,  and  reflected 
much  while  yet  a  boy.  His  great  blue 
eyes  often  wept  over  the  world's  misery 
and  sin,  when  the  C3es  of  cardinals  and 
popes  were  dry  as  stones.  Alone  in 
meditative  and  prayerful  mood,  he 
strolled  through  olive  groves,  and  by 
the  side  of  streams  whose  cadence  made 
harmony  to  his  heart.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  there  came  into  those  great 
eyes  a  new  light — the  light  of  love, — 
kindled  there  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  a  Florentine.  But  that  light  was 
soon  quenched,  and  quenched  forever, 
by  the  lad\'s  haughty  refusal.  The  last 
cord  that  bound  Savonarola  to  the  world, 
was  thus  broken;  and  henceforth  he  i)e- 
cau'c  more  thoughtful  and  more  prayer- 
ful. Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  tlnre 
is  no  violation  of  the  law  of  (iod  when 
such  men  as  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Savonarola  live 
alone,  and,  single-handed,  single  hearted, 
do  their  mighty  work  for  (iod,  and  man. 
Thee  was  a  destiny    before    Savonarola 


quite  irreconcilable  with  his  tender  affec- 
tion for  the  lovely  Florentine. 

By  the  year  1487,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  every  obstruction  had  been  swept 
away  and  Savonarola's  impetuous  elo- 
quence had  broken  forth.  A  modern 
Jeremiah,  an  Italian  Isaiah,  a  fifteenth 
century  John  the  Baptist,  as  it  were, 
had  come  to  condemn  sin,  and  preach 
faith,  forgiveness,  chastity,  love  and 
brotherhood.  The  people  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts;  they  sighed  and  wept; 
the)'  cried  aloutl  in  the  alarm  of  deep 
conviction,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  asserted  the  inspiration  of 
the  wonderful  preacher.  Gamblers  ceased 
to  ply  their  infamy,  women  laid  aside 
their  jewelry,  and  gaudy  ornaments  and 
merchants  closed  their  shops  on  Sunday. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Savonarola,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  predicted  many  things  that  came 
to  pass.  He  foretold  the  early  death  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Pope  Innocent  \TII, 
and  the  King  of  Naples;  all  of  which 
came  to  pass.  He  warned  the  people 
of  approaching  evils,  such  as  famine,  pes 
tilence  and  war;  all  of  which  were 
literally  fulfilled.  Unexpected  events 
swiftly  followed  his  -predictions,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  fourteen  hundred  years 
the  masses  gazed  upon  a  man  whom  they 
believed  was  a  divinely  inspired  prophet 
of  God. 

It  is  true  that  Savonarola's  career 
ended  in  martyrdom,  having  lasted 
only  a  few  years;  but  in  that  time  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  the 
mighty  power  of  the  newly  invented 
printing-press,  there  had  gone  abroad 
the  deep  impression  of  the  luxur\  and 
corruption  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries; 
but  more  important  still  thr  deep  con- 
vlclioii  in  the  minds  of  thousands  that 
inspiration  and  prophi'cy  were  gifts  that 
would  yet  be  restored  to  man. 
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It  was  these  doctrines  that  a  few  years 
later  were  so  manifest  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  peasants. 

Nine  years  after  the  death  of  Savon- 
arola, Luther  visited  Italy,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Italian  prophet  which 
were  still  discussed  in  Italy  made,  no 
doubt,  a  deep  impression  an  the  mind 
of  the  German  reformer. 

J.    H.    Ward. 

(TO   BE    CONTINUED.) 


CASTAWAYS    ON     EAST    SPIT2BERQEN. 

In  the  year  1743,  about  the  month  of 
May,  a  vessel  sailed  to  Spitzbergen  for 
the  whale  or  seal  fishery.  On  the  ninth 
day  after  sailing  from  Archangel  the  fair 
wind  changed,  and  she  was  blown  east- 
ward, and  after  some  days  was  encom- 
passed by  ice  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  peril  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore  of  East  Spitzbergen.  Expecting 
the  destruction  of  the  ship,  the  mate 
Alexis  Himkof,  his  godson  Iwan  Him- 
kof,  and  two  other  sailors,  Stephen 
Scharapof  and  Feodor  Weregin  by  name, 
prepared  to  land  and  search  for  a  hut, 
which  they  knew  had  been  built  by 
countrymen  of  theirs  with  a  view  to 
wintering  in  those  parts.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  if  the  hue  could  be  found  the 
ship  should  be  abandoned.  The  four 
sailors  provided  themselves  with  'such 
things  as  were  necessary  for  their  use 
during  the  few  days  they  might  be  away 
from  the  ship,  for  they  had  to  travel 
over  piled  and  broken  ice  for  two  miles 
to  the  shore.  They  took  a  musket  and 
twelve  rounds  of  ammunition,  an  axe,  a 
small  kettle,  a  knife,  a  tinder-box  and 
tinder,  about  twenty  pounds  of  flour,  a 
bladder  of  tobacco,  and  each  man  his 
wooden  pipe.  They  soon  discovered 
the  hut  about  a  mile  and  a  half  inland. 
It  was  thirty-six  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 


high,  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  It  con- 
tained a  small  ante-chamber  about  twelve 
feet  broad,  which  helped  to  keep  the 
cold  air  out  of  the  main  chamber.  In 
the  latter  was  an  earthen  Russian  stove 
without  chimney. 

Next  morning  they  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  were  horrified  to  discover 
that  ice-pack  and  ship  had  been  carried 
away,  and  the  open  sea  confronted  them. 
The  ship  was  never  heard  of  again. 
They  immediately  set  to  work  to  patch 
up  their  hut  by  help  of  their  axe  and 
the  driftwood,  of  which  they  found  con- 
siderable quantity  on  the  shore.  Their 
twelve  rounds  of  ammunition  procured 
for  them  twelve  reindeer,  with  which 
they  started  housekeeping.  The  only 
vegetable  product  of  the  island  was  a 
little  scurvy-grass.  Among  the  drift- 
wood the)  fortunately  found  fragments 
of  wreckage  which  provided  them  with 
some  boards  as  well  as  with  a  long  iron 
hook,  some  big  nails  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  other  bits  of  iron.  They  also 
found  a  piece  of  fir  root  which  only  re- 
quired to  be  trimmed  with  their  knife 
to  form  a  handy  bow.  By  heating  the 
hook  and  working  at  it  with  a  nail  they 
made  a  hammer  of  it.  With  a  large 
pebble  tor  anvil  and  two  reindeer  hoins 
for  tongs,  they  next  forged  two  nails 
into  spear-heads  and  fastened  them  into 
wooden  shafts  with  thongs  of  reindeer 
skin.  Thus  equipped,  they  sallied  forth 
and  slaughtered  a  white  bear  after  a 
most  perilous  fight.  His  flesh  gave  them 
food,  and  out  of  his  tendons,  which  they 
discovered  how  to  split,  they  made  cords 
which  served  them  for  bowstrings  and  for 
tying  on  to  wooden  shafts  small  iron 
arrow-points  which  they  made  in  the 
same  way  as  the  spear-heads.  With 
these  arrows,  during  the  years  of  their 
imprisonment,  they  slew  no  less  than 
one  hundred    and  fifty    reindeer,  besides 
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a  great  number  of  blue  and  white  foxes. 
Of  bears  they  killed  in  all  ten,  nine  in 
defending  themselves  from  attack  and 
the  one  above-mentioned.  Such  was  the 
entire  supply-  of  food  on  which  these  men 
subsisted  till  August  1749 — a  period  of 
six  years.  They  smoked  some  of  their 
meat,  but  ate  most  of  it  raw  for  they 
had  to  husband  their  fuel.  It  was  this 
plentiful  supply  of  raw  meat  and  fresh 
blood,  coi>pled  with  their  active  life  that 
preserved  three  of  them  from  scurvy. 
The  fourth,  Feodor  Weregin,  who  was 
an  indolent  man,  and,  moreover,  refrained 
from  drinking  reindeer  blood,  was  at- 
tacked soon  after  arrival  on  the  island, 
and  died  of  scurvy  shortly  before  the 
others  were  relieved. 

To  keep  their  fire  continually^  alight 
was  a  prime  necessity,  for,  their  supply 
of  tinder  being  exhausted,  if  it  were  to 
go  out  they  would  be  unable  to  relight 
it.  They  therefore  determined  to  make 
a  lamp.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  they  found  some  earthy  clay  of 
which  they  fashioned  a  rude  pot.  They 
filled  it  with  reindeer  fat,  and  used  some 
twisted  linen  for  a  wick.  When  the  fat 
melted,  however,  it  oozed  away  through 
the  sides,  which  were  too  porous  to  hold 
it.  So  they  made  a  new  lamp,  dried  it 
thoroughly,  and  then  heated  it  red  hot, 
and  quenched  it  in  their  kettle  in  a  mix- 
ture of  flour  and  water  boiled  to  the 
consistency  of  thin  starch.  TIilv  covered 
its  outside  with  linen  rags  which  had 
been  dipped  in  the  paste.  This  con- 
trivance succeeded,  and  the  lamp  held 
oil;  they  accordingly  made  a  second  for 
fear  of  accidents.  I'or  wicks  they  used 
a  small  quantit\-  of  oakum  and  cordage 
washed  up  with  thr  driftwood,  and  tore 
up  their  shirts  and  undergarnunts.  The 
supply  thus  formed  lasted  as  long  as 
the)'  were  on  the  island.  They  made 
clothes  out  of  skins,    which   th(.y  soaked 


for  several  days  in  water  till  the  hair 
could  be  pulled  off,  and  then  rubbed  dry 
with  their  hands  and  afterwards  thor- 
oughly greased  and  rubbed.  Thev  made 
needles  out  of  bits  of  iron  and  wrought 
them  with  considerable  skill,  as  was 
vouched  for  by  those  who  saw  them  on 
their  return  to  Europe.  Sinews  served 
for  thread.  In  summer  they  wore  jackets 
and  breeches  of  skins,  and  in  winter  long 
fur  gowns  with  hoods.  They  described 
the  island  as  having  many  mountains 
and  steep  rocks  of  a  stupendous  height 
constantly  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
Its  only  vegetation  is  scurvy-grass  and 
moss.  About  the  middle  of  the  island 
they  found  the  "fattish  loam  or  clay" 
above  referred  to.  There  are  no  rivers 
but  many  small  rivulets.  As  for  the 
weather,  they  said  that  from  about  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  beginning 
of  January  it  generally  rained  hard  and 
continuall)',  and  all  that  time  the  cold 
was  moderate.  After  this  rain\'  season 
severe  cold  prevailed,  especially  when 
the  wind  was  from  the  south.  They  only 
once  heard  thunder. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Weregin, 
the  survivors,  in  August  1740,  were  re- 
joiced by  seeing  a  Russian  ship,  which 
had  been  carried  out  of  its  course  to 
West  Spitzbergen  by  contrary  .'winds. 
She  was  driven  close  to  shore  just  oppo- 
site the  hut.  The  men  on  board  saw 
the  fires  and  reindeer  hide  flag  of  the 
castaways,  and  came  to  anchor  near  the 
shore.  The  three  men  agreed  with  the 
master  of  the  ship  to  give  them  and  their 
goods  a  passage  to  Russia  in  return  lor 
their  work  on  board,  and  a  pa\nient  of 
eighty  roubles.  They  had  accumnlated 
2,000  pounds  weight  of  reindeer  fat  ami 
quantitKS  ol  hides.  They  brought  off 
also  the  poor  tools  by  whose  helji  they 
had  been  enabled  to  keep  tluiiiselves 
aliv(  .      They  arrived   in   safety    at    .Arch- 
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angel  on  September  28th,  1749.  Alexis 
Himkof's  wife  was  present  when  the 
vessel  came  into  port,  and  immediately 
recognized  her  liusband.  She  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  and  eagerness  to 
touch  him  that  she  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  nearly  drowned.  All  three  men 
on  their  arrival  were  strong  and  healthy. 
They  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
eating  bread  nor  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  of  which  they  had  been  so  long 
deprived.  The  account  of  their  adven- 
tures was  noised  abroad,  and  attiacted 
much  attention.  Alexis  and  Iwan  Him- 
kof  were  sent  for  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
took  with  them  the  tools  they  had  made 
on  the  island.  Their  story  was  carefully 
examined  by  several  persons,  who  be- 
came convinced  of  its  veracity.  It  was 
written  down  and  published  in  German 
by  P.  L.  Le  Roy,  Professor  of  Historj' 
and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
pamphlet  had  a  wide  circulation,  and 
was  translated  into  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  (I  believe)  Italian,  and  pub- 
lished in  numerous  editions.  From  it 
the  foregoing  relation  has  been  ab- 
stracted. 


There  are  those  who  can  delight  in 
the  happiness  of  a  few,  but  outside  that 
charmed  circle  they  are  quite  indifferent. 
They  gladly  behold  the  joy  of  their 
households  or  their  intimate  friends;  but 
to  all  the  vast  and  varied  happiness 
which  thrills  the  heart  of  society  and 
humanity  they  are  blind  and  deaf.  All 
these  people  suffer  great  loss  within 
themselves.  Their  lives  would  be  fuller, 
richer,  and  far  better  worth  living  did 
they  extend  their  sympathies  to  joy  as 
well  as  sorrow,  and  cordially  smile  into 
the  face  of  the  happy  as  well  as  mourn 
with  the  disconsolate. 


A  TRUE   STORY. 

John  Green  and  I  were  boys  together. 
He  was  a  strange  little  chap  from  his 
childhood.  The  fun,  frolic  or  mischief 
of  other  boys  seldom  or  never  had  any 
charms  for  him.  He  was  backward  in 
his  disposition — retiring  and  timid  al- 
most to  a  fault,  but  ever  earnest,  honest 
and  truthful. 

When  a  quarrel  or  dispute  arose  among 
the  boys  and  girls,  John's  account  of 
the  affair  could  be  relied  on;  he  would 
always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse, 
so  to  speak.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
contradicting  John's  statement — in  fact 
his  mother  used  to  name  him  "old  tell 
truth."  But  notwithstanding  all  this 
John  got  into  trouble  one  day. 

In  compan}'  with  some  other  boys, 
all  bigger  and  older  than  himself,  he 
wandered  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived.  The  helds  and  farms 
joined  the  town  on  the  south,  like  they 
do  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  the  grain  had  been  cut 
and 'hauled  home,  but  the  potatoes  and 
turnips  were  yet  in  the  fields.  Farmers 
in  that  country  raised  a  great  many  po- 
tatoes and  turnips.  The  potatoes  could 
easily  be  sold  in  the  town,  and  the  tur- 
nips were  generally  fed  to  the  stock  in 
the  winter.  John  and  the  boys  were 
passing  a  field  of  nice  sweet  Swedish 
turnips,  hard  and  juicy,  and  good  to  eat, 
when  one  of  the  bo;  s  proposed  to  go  in 
the  field  and  take  a  turnip  each  to  eat 
on  the  way  home.  This  was  soon  agreed 
to,  so  in  they  went  and  John  went  with 
them.  Now,  John's  mother  had  often 
told  him  never  to  take  anything  that  did 
not  belong  to  him,  but  he  had  not  been 
home  for  dinner  that  day,  and  was  hun- 
gry, so  he  must  have  forgotten  the  good 
advice  his  mother  had  given  him.  Al- 
though he  never  thought  it  was  anything 
very  wrong,  yet  it    was    stf-aling  all    the 
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same,  as  the  outcome  of  the  action 
proved. 

I  guess  tlie  farmer  had  seen  the  boys 
coming,  and,  suspecting  that  they  might 
be  after  his  turnips,  concealed  himself 
in  the  field  near  the  place  he  thought 
they  would  enter. 

They  were  in  the  act  of  picking  their 
turnips  when  up  jumped  the  farmer 
from  his  hiding  place  and  ran  to  catch 
them.  As  quick  as  they  saw  him,  you 
may  be  sure  they  all  made  for  the  bars 
with  all  their  might.  John  was  the 
smallest  boy  in  the  crowd,  and  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  something  tripped  him 
and  he  fell.  Before  he  could  regain 
his  feet  the  farmer  was  upon  him.  All 
the  other  boys  got  away,  but  John  was 
caught.  The  farmer  was  very  angry  be- 
cause the  boys  stole  his  turnips,  so  now 
that  he  had  caught  one,  he  determined 
to  have  him  punished  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law. 

John  was  only  about  five  years  old  at 
this  time  and  small  of  his  age  at  that. 
The  farmer  marched  him  to  the  police 
station,  and  entered  a  charge  against 
him  of  "petty  larceny."  The  sergeant 
of  the  police  asked  the  man  what  he 
wanted  done  witii  the  child,  to  wliich 
he  replied,  "Put  him  in  jail."  It  was 
then  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  sergeant  saw  that  the  farmer  was 
mad,  so  he  said,  "all  right."  The  far- 
mer having  done  his  duty  so  far  went 
home  contentedly. 

The  sergeant  called  ;i  [jolicemnn  and 
said,  "Take  this  child  and  keep  him 
over  night,"  Tlie  (joliceman  was  a  kind 
hearted  man:  his  wife  and  family  lived 
in  the  station  house  or  barracks.  (In 
that  country  the  police  are  more  like 
soldiers,  and  live  together  in  barracks). 
He  told  John  to  come  with  him,  re- 
marking that  he  was  the  smallest 
prisoner    hi-    ha<l     ever     had    in     ch.-irge. 


He  then  took  him  into  the  room  occu- 
pied by  his   wife  and   children. 

The  laJy  gave  John  his  supper  with 
her  own  children. 

She  asked  her  husband  who  lirought 
the  child  to  the  station,  and  what  he  was 
brought  for.  Her  husband  said,  farmer 
so  and  so  had  brought  him,  having 
caught  him  in   his  field  stealing  turnips. 

The  lady  asked  John  how  many  tur- 
nips he  had   taken.      John  said  one. 

"What  a  shame,"  she  said,  "to  bring 
a  little  boy  here  tor  taking  a  turnip." 
Being  asked.  John  told  the  lady  that  his 
mother  was  a  widow,  that  he  had  three 
brothers  and  one  sister  at  home.  He 
also  told  her  where  they  lived.  She 
sent  one  of  her  boys  to  tell  John's 
mother  where  he  was,  so  that  she  could 
come  to  see  liim. 

The  lady  made  a  snug  little  bed  for 
John,  and  he  soon  forgot  he  was  a 
prisoner. 

Next  morning  the  policeman  went  to 
the  farmer's  house  and  told  him  he  must 
bring  John's  breakfast  to  •  him,  as  no 
provisions  were  made  b}'  law  to  feed 
prisoners  cliarged  with  light  offences 
before  trial  and  condemnation. 

The  farmer  sent  his  hired  girl  with 
John's  breakfast. 

About  II  o'clock  that  morning  John 
was  brought  into  court  by  his  friend  the 
policeman.  His  mother,  brothers  and 
sister  were  there  before  him.  The  far- 
mer ?oon  ajipeared  also. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  called  out, 
"  I'^armer  so  and  so,  against  John 
Green— petty   larceny." 

Joiin  was  brouf;ht  before  the  court. 
A  smile  ran  ()\ir  the  Judg(>'s  face  when 
lie  saw  John  led  forward.  "What  has 
the  child   been  doing?"     he  asked. 

"Stealing  my  turniiis,  '  said  tiie  farmer. 

"How  many  diti  lie  steal?"  said  the 
Judg,. 
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"He  stole  two"   said  the  farmer. 

"When  did  this  happen?" 

"Yesterday  afternoon." 

The  J-jdeje  asked  John  how  many 
turnips  he  had   taken. 

|ohn  answered,   "One,   sir." 

"But,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  found  two 
where  he  had  dropped  them." 

"How  much  were  they  worth?"  asked 
the  Judge. 

"I  should  think  they  were  worth  a 
penny,"  said  the  farmer. 

As  John  looked  a  clean,  innocent  little 
lad,  the  judge  told  him  to  come  up  to 
him,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
head,  asked  him  why  he  took  the  turnip. 

John,  pretty  near  crying  by  this  time, 
said  he  was  hungry. 

"Did  you  have  your  dinner  before  you 
took  the  turnip?"  asked  the  Judge. 
No,  sir, "   said  John. 

"If  I  let  you  go  this  time,  will  you 
ever  steal  any  more  turnips?"  asked 
the  Judge. 

"No,    sir,"   answered  John. 

"Who's  boy  is  this?"  asked  the  Judge. 

John's  mother  stepped  forward  and 
said,  "That  boy  is  mine,  your  honor, 
I  will  pay  ail  the  damages,  only  let 
him  come  home  with  me." 

The  Judge  said  to  the  boy,  "Go  to 
your  mother,  and  be  a  good  boy,"  then 
turning  to  the  farmer,  he  said,  "This 
lady  will  pay  you  the  penny  for  the  tur- 
nips, but  it  would  have  reflected  more 
credit  upon  you,  had  you  taken  the  boy 
home  and  given  him  his  dinner. 

So  ended  the  case,  but  John  never 
forgot  the  lesson.  Orr. 


There  is  no  royal  road  to  anything. 
One  thing  at  a  time,  all  things  in  suc- 
cession. That  which  grows  fast  withers 
as  rapidly;  that  which  grows  slowly, 
slowly  endures. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


HARD     TIMES. 

A  GREAT  many  inquiries  are  now  being 
made  by  visitors  to  Utah,  and  by  people 
East  who  meet  citizens  of  Utah,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  affairs  in  our 
State.  There  is  a  great  anxiety  every- 
where 10  discover  signs  of  the  revival  of 
business,  and  business  men  all  over  the 
land  are  anxiously  looking  for  favorable 
changes  in  this  direction.  It  is  re- 
markable how  general,  and  I  might  say 
universal,  has  been  the  depression  of  the 
past  few  years.  Various  causes  are 
assigned  for  this.  In  the  "silver"  states 
and  territories  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  demonetization  of  silver  is  the 
cause.  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  im- 
proper tariff  legislation  is  regarded  as 
the  cause.  There  is  a  class  of  farmers 
in  the  country,  with  whom  are  associated 
a  good  many  prominent  men,  who  claim 
that  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  is,  at  least  in  part,  the 
cause.  But  whatever  the  cause  or  causes 
may  be,  there  has  been  a  very  extraor- 
dinary tumble  in  values  all  over  the 
land,  and  prices  have  declined  to  a  re- 
markable extent. 

While  in  New  York  recently  I  met 
a  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and 
with  whom  I  had  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  had  a  good 
many  inquiries  to  make  about  the  con- 
ditions of  affairs  in  our  State,  and  after 
I  had  related  to  him  the  situation  here, 
he  gave  me  a  very  doleful  picture  of  the 
condition  which  existed  in  his  own 
State.  A  great  many  farms  were  mort- 
gaged, and  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
situation  he  said  that  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  mortgages  were  not  worth  more 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars  under  the 
depreciation  which  had    occurred.      The 
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bottom  had  literally  fallen  out  of  values. 
Farms  that  were  considered  valuable 
security  a  short  time  ago  could  scarcely 
be  sold  for  anything  now. 

I  also  met  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  described  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  county  in  which 
he  lived,  a  county  with  which  while  la- 
boring in  the  ministry  I  was  some- 
what familiar  before  the  war.  He  said 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  farmers 
of  his  county  were  all  thriving  and  mak- 
ing money.  They  had  money  to  loan 
and  were  in  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  this  had  changed.  He  said 
the  farmers  were  now  all  borrowing,  and 
land  had  fallen  in  price  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  owners  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition. 

This  condition  of  the  farming  com- 
munity is  not  peculiar  to  these  two 
states  alone.  Reports  from  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union  are  similar  in 
tone.  I'"rom  all  that  !  can  learn  by  con- 
versation with  men  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  am  convinced  that  the  agri- 
culturists of  Utah,  speaking  generally, 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Republic.  And  this 
remark  need  not  he  confined  altogether 
to  the  farming  class.  The  business  men 
are  generally  in  a  better  condition. 
Where  the  pressure  of  hard  times  is  felt 
in  our  State  is  among  the  debtors.  Men 
who  are  out  of  debt  complain  but  little. 
In  fact,  in  visiting  tiie  different  settle- 
ments in  our  State  the  general  expres- 
sion has  been  that  no  one  is  affected  by 
what  have  been  called  hard  times  to  any 
serious  extent,  exrepiing  those  who  are 
in  debt  and  have  interest  to  pay.  It  is 
often  said  by  farmers  who  have  no 
creditors  pushing  thetn  for  settlement, 
that  they  have  had  as  good  crops  and  as 


great  variety  during  the  last  four  years 
as  at  any  time  since  they  cultivated  the 
soil   in   Utah. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  many  com- 
munities, from  the  fact  that  our  farmers 
have  been  taught  to  produce  everything 
themselves  that  they  need  for  their  own 
support — everything  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  climate.  They  have  not, 
therefore,  confined  themselves,  as  many 
farmers  in  other  states  have  done,  to 
one  particular  crop,  hut  have  had  di- 
versified products,  and  in  this  way  have 
not  been  dependent  upon  others  for  any 
article  of  food  that  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate would  produce.  In  some  parts  of 
the  states  east  of  us,  farmers  have  had 
to  buy  many  articles  of  food  to  supply 
their  own  tables,  because  the)-  did  not 
raise  those  articles  themselves,  but  de- 
voted themselves  to  one  particular 
crop. 

Our  system  of  small  holdings  has  been 
a  great  advantage  to  us  in  this  respect, 
and  this  system  is  now  receiving  great 
admiration  from  practical  people  cverj'- 
where.  who  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  it.  Many  writers  have  urged 
this  system  upon  the  farming  communi- 
ties, pointing  to  Utah  as  an  example  of 
the  excellent  result  of  such  a  system  of 
cultivating  the  ground. 

Another  feature  belonging  to  our  sys- 
tem that  receives  much  jiraise  is  the 
forming  of  villages  and  towns,  where 
those  who  cultivati-  the  soil  can  live, 
and  not  be  forced  to  live  on  their  farms 
away  from  society.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  of  living  have  been  pointed 
out  and  extolled  by  public  writers.  The 
success  of  our  settlements  has  been  rec- 
ognized. The  advantages  that  a  farming 
community  who  live  in  tiiis  manner 
liavi'  in  the  shape  of  schools,  social 
^alliirings,  amusements,  pLues  of  wor- 
shii),  ite.,  have   been  dwelt   ujion. 
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Ill  this  manner  the  wisdom  which  the 
Lord  gave  to  President  Brigham  Young 
and  his  associates  in  directing  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  is  now  being  held 
up  for  admiration.  As  time  rolls  on, 
the  skill  and  good  management  which 
were  displayed  in  the  settlement  of  Utan 
are  being  brought  more  and  more  pro 
:i,inently  before  the  world.  Where  there 
was  formerly  abuse,  there  is  now  praise. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons, 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Utah  ought  to 
be  very  thankful.  As  a  people,  we 
should  appreciate  the  zealous  and  untir- 
ing labors  of  the  leaders  whom  God  gave 
to  us.  We  have  only  to  read  the  public 
discourses  of  President  Young  and  his 
associates  to  realize  today  as  never  be- 
fore how  wisely  the  people  were  in- 
structed by  them.  As  events  occur 
changing  conditions  in  the  nation,  and 
changing  conditions  in  our  State,  we  are 
able  to  see  with  much  clearer  vision  the 
excellence  of  the  counsels  and  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  so  freely  to  the 
people.  If  those  counsels  had  been  fol- 
lowed, we  would  be  much  stronger  in 
every  direction  than  we  are,  there  would 
be  comparatively  little,  if  any,  debt,  and 
we  would  have  many  other  advantages 
not  possessed  bv  any  other  community 
in  the  land. 


President  Young  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary ability.  Judge  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  who  had  been  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation  before  and  after  the 
war,  told  me  that  Biigham  Young  was 
the  greatest  living  American.  But  Presi- 
dent Young's  greatness  was  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  He  had 
associated  with  him,  during  all  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
a  group  of    men    of    remarkable    ability, 


who  were  also  inspired.  These  men 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  time 
in  counseling  and  instructing  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  A  corps  of  more  judicious 
and  experienced  men  of  their  number 
could  no  be  found  anywhere.  They 
lavished  their  experience  upon  the 
people.  No  community  had  such  rare 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge 
in  an  easy,  inexpensive  manner. 

If  Utah's  condition,  therefore,  is  not 
superior  to  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
states,  it  is  because  her  people  have  not 
profited  by  the  advantages  which  the)- 
have  possessed.  It  has  been  a  herculean 
labor,  however,  to  lift  the  Latter-day 
Saints  even  to  their  present  level.  The 
original  settlers  of  Utah  were  mostly  of 
American  extraction.  There  is  being 
published  at  the  present  time  a  daily 
recital  of  the  pioneer  journey  from 
Winter  Quarters  to  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  biographical  notices  are  given  of  the 
pioneers  themselves.  These  pioneers 
were  men  mostly  from  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  and  this  element  was  the 
chief  element  in  the  early  years  here. 
But  succeeding  immigrations  brought 
people  from  various  lands,  many  of  them 
totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  cur 
habits,  and  our  methods  of  life,  unac- 
customed to  the  difficulties  which  people 
who  settle  new  lands  have  to  encounter. 
Even  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  had 
to  learn  to  cultivate  it  under  new  con- 
ditions. But  the  great  bulk  of  the  im- 
migrants were  entirely  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture. The  labor,  therefore,  of  teaching 
and  training  these  people  so  that  they 
might  become  self-sustaining  has  been 
a  very  great  one. 

Though  the  community  may  not  have 
made  the  progress  which  it  ought  to 
have  done,  we  may  well  be  thankful  that 
we  are  in  as  good  a  condition  as  we  are 
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today.  We  ha\e  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  the  record  that  has  been  made  for 
our  btate.  Tlie  Latter  day  Saints  bear 
a  good  character  for  industry,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  for  living  temperate 
liv'^s.  Nothing  is  said  by  the  world  in 
praise  of  our  religion;  \et  these  good 
qualities  with  which  we  are  credited  are 
really  the  fruits  of  our  religion.  We 
can  be  satisfied  for  the  present  if  the 
excellence  and  purity  and  elevating 
power  of  our  religion  is  not  mentioned, 
so  long  as  its  fruits  are  recognized  as 
being  good.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
a  people  who  possess  and  continue  to  ex- 
hibit these  qualities.  There  is  also  a 
great  future  for  the  country  which  the 
Lord  has  led   us  to. 

The  observation  is  frequently  made 
concerning  our  State  by  people  who  are 
familiar  with  its  resources,  "What  a 
grand  future  you  have  before  you;  we 
see  no  reason  why  Utah  should  not  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the 
Union."  There  is  scarcely  a  mineral 
that  cannot  be  found  in  Utah  and  some 
of  them  in  very  great  profusion.  So 
that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very 
encouraging.  As  capital  increases  in 
our  midst,  various  branches  of  industry 
will  increase,  and  tiif  difficulties  that 
people  have  had  to  struggle  with  in  the 
past,  in  conseipiencc  of  the  narrowness 
of  their  means,  will  he  removed. 

As  a  people,  then,  we  have  ever)' 
cause  to  be  thankful  to  our  Creator  for 
that  which  He  has  done  for  us  in  fulfill- 
ing    th<-    promises   which   lli-    has    made. 

The   F.ditor. 


Lf.akn  undcviating  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  endurance  of  misfortum-;  toler- 
ate the  ignorant;  lie  benevolent  of  heart, 
and  learn  to  receive  favors  witiiout  be- 
ing humbled  by  tliim. 


EARLY  CHURCH    HISTORY  IN    ENGLAND. 

Thinking  it  would  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  this  valuable  magazine, 
to  hear  of  my  visit  to  Preston  (in  Eng- 
land) and  the  scenes  of  the  first  Gospel 
preaching,  I  present  to  them  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  as  follows: 

I'atricroI'I,    near    Manchester, 

P'ebruary  22nd,  1895. 

Having  a  desire  to  attend  the  Liver- 
pool conference,  and  to  learn  something 
of  early  Church  history,  I  left  Patricroft 
on  Sunday,  February  17th,  walked  to 
Monton  Green,  about  a  mile,  then  took 
the  train  tor   Blackburn   via  Wigan. 

The  train  stopped  at  Wigan  nearly 
half  an  hour,  so  an  acquaintance  1  had 
made  on  the  way  showed  me  around  a 
portion  of  the  old  town.  We  took  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  parish  church,  the 
market  place  and  a  few  other  attractions, 
then  back  to  the  station  we  wont,  and 
continuing  our  journey,  Blackburn  was 
soon  reached.  A  gentleman  on  the  train 
took  me  to  Clapton  street,  where  the 
conference  was  being  held.  There  was 
a  fair  sized  audience  of  Saints,  and  a 
few  strangers  and  twenty  Elders  from 
Utah,  including  Apostle  A.  H.  Lund. 
An  excellent  spirit  prevailed,  a  very 
sociable  time  spent,  and  some  edif>'iug 
instructions  given  by  Elder  Lund  and 
several  other  Eldeis.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  labors  of  the  Elders  for  the 
past  six  months,  there  had  been  o\er 
IS, OIK)  tracts  distributed  and  twelve  bap- 
tisms performed.  This  numlur  of  bap- 
tisms comparts  favorably  with  otiur 
conferences  of  the  size  that  have  i)cen 
held  riientlv. 

Blackburn  has  a  population  of  over 
120,(100  inhabitants.  The  main  intlustries 
are  iron  works,  cotton  mills  and  col- 
lieries. On  account  of  tile  recent  cold 
Weather,    there     li.is     been,    .iiid     is    now. 
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much  distress  in  that  town  as  well  as 
in  hundreds  of  other  towns.  Soup  kitchens 
have  been  opened  and  many  ways  pro- 
vided for  the  destitute.  I  have  witnessed 
so  many  scenes  of  poverty  in  this  land 
since  my  arrival  here,  that  my  heart  has 
often  ached  and  caused  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  my  mission  here 
would  be  finished  and  I  could  return  to 
the  loved  scenes  of  Utah. 

A  missionary,  among  the  many  ex- 
periences he  passes  through,  learns  one 
lesson,  and  that  is  to  appreciate  his 
mountain   home. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  February  18th, 
I  went  to  Preston,  an  old  town  of  about 
108,000  inhabitants.  The  day  following, 
in  company  with  H.  C.  Boden,  V.  P. 
Wells  and  M.  A.  Romney.  we  spent  in 
viewing  the  sights  of  Preston,  principally 
those  which  pertain  to  Church  history. 
It  was  in  that  town  that  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  England.  Elder  Bow- 
den,  who  is  president  of  the  Liverpool 
conference,  was  our  guide. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  our 
visit,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
first  Elders  set  apart  for  a  foreign  mis- 
sion were  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Hyde,  June  1st,  1837.  These  brethren, 
in  company  with  J.  Fielding,  Willard 
Richaids,  J.  Goodson,  I.  Russell  and  J. 
Snider,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Eng- 
land on  the  ship  Garrick,  July  1st. 
After  a  three  days'  stay  at  Liverpool, 
being  prompted  by  the  spirit  they  went 
to  Preston  and  it  was  here  where  they 
witnessed  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gospel. 
They  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  widow  in 
St.  Wilford  street.  Brother  Fielding 
went  in  search  of  his  brother,  a  minister 
residing  in  that  town,  and  soon  found 
him.  The  following  morning  (Sunday) 
the  brethren  went  to  hear  Rev.  Mr. 
Fielding  preach  in  his  chapel,  and  at 
the  close    o/  the   service,  without    being 


requested  by  them  to  do  so,  he  gave  out 
an  appointment  for  the  Elders  to  preach 
in  the  afternoon.  Elder  Kimball  was 
chosen  to  address  the  congregation.  The 
Elders  also  occupied  the  stand  in  the 
evening  and  the  following  Wednesday 
evening.  Learning  that  a  number  of  his 
flock  had  been  converted  to  the  new 
faith,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fielding  shut  his 
doors  against  the  Elders,  but  afterwards 
again  gave  them  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing in  his  chapel.  The  result  was  that 
ere  many  days  elapsed  a  large  number 
received   the  iruth  and   were   baptized. 

To  proceed  with  our  visit,  we  soon 
approached  the  old  Flag  Market,  the 
noted  spot  where  Elder  L  Russell,  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival  in  Preston,  de- 
livered the  first  sermon  in  the  open  air 
tc  a  large  congregation,  many  of  whom 
were  "pricked  in  their  hearts."  It  is 
situated  on   Cheapside. 

Adjoining  this  market  place  is  the 
town  hall,  a  large  rock  structure.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  ponderous  bell  at  the 
hall  pealed  twelve.  'Twas  a  doleful 
sound.  We  were  informed  that  the  bell 
IS  mufi^led  to  a  certain  extent  on  account 
of  the  loud  noise  it  makes.  Not  long 
ago  a  gentleman — a  man  of  wealth  — re- 
siding in  Preston,  was  Ij'ing  dangerously 
ill,  and  sent  word  to  the  mayor  and  had 
the  clock  stopped  for  several  dajs. 

The  next  sight  which  attracted  our 
attention,  a  short  distance  further  on, 
was  the  famous  "cock-pit,"  where  the 
first  conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  held  in 
this  country.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
large  and  commodious  brick  building.  It 
had  been  formerly  used  by  the  people 
to  witness  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 
Afterwards  it  had  been  used  as  a  tem- 
perance hall;  but  what  a  contrast  when 
the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  the  songs 
of    praise     sung!     The     oid    building    is 
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very  badly  demolished,  the  only  remains 
left  being  the  west  wall  (nearly  complete) 
and  a  portion  of  the  north  wall.  There 
is  nothing  particular  to  see  about  it;  but 
its  fame  has  broua;ht  the  sight  seer  to 
take  a  view  of  it  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  EMer  Kimball  and  part)' 
rented  this  hall  for  nine  shillings  per 
week,  and  held  meetings  there.  As  be- 
fore stated,  it  was  in  this  building  the 
first  conference  was  held.  Christmas  of 
1837    was  the  day  on  which   it  convened. 

About  twenty  rods  from  the  "cock-pit" 
is  the  old  parish  church.  The  first 
building  erected  on  this  sacred  spot  was 
built  about  A.  D.  670.  Since  that  time 
it  appears  that  the  old  portion  has  been 
removed,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its 
stead.  We  did  not  learn  when  the 
present  building  was  erected,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  condition  of  the  structure, 
it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  it  is  not  a 
very  old  one. 

We  proceeded  from  there  to  the  Vaux- 
hall  chapel,  which  is  situated  on  a  road 
by  that  name — \'auxhall  road.  It  stands 
a  few  yards  from  the  street  and  is  en- 
closed with  a  fence.  The  building  is  a 
very  plain  one,  built  of  brick  two 
stories  high.  Carved  on  a  rock  slab 
above  the  door  is  an  inscription,  "Par- 
ticular Baptist  Church." 

A  lady  resiiling  next  door  kindly  atl 
mitted  us  to  tlie  chapel  building.  We 
went  into  the  pulpit,  where  Elder  Heber 
C.  Kimball  delivered  his  hrst  sermon  in 
Gnat  Britain.  It  was  here,  to  a  good- 
sized  audience,  that  thi-  glad  tidings 
were  proclaimed  of  the  glorious  Ciospel 
which  had  been  ushered  in.  I  can  al- 
most imagine  with  what  attention  their 
eyes  would  bi'  fixed  upon  th(,'  speaker. 
How  eagerly  would  they  listen  to  the 
Gospel  as  it  had  formerly  been  preached 
by  Paul,  by  Peter,  and  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Tidings  of  great  jov  had  conii'   in   tin  in. 


The  earth  had  lain  in  darkness  for  eigh- 
teen centuries,  and  now  the  Gospel 
light  had  been  ushered  in.  The  same 
doctrines  preached,  the  same  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifested,  and  the  same 
organization  as  existed  in  the  primitive 
church. 

The  building  will  seat  about  hve 
hundred   people. 

Turning  to  our  attendant,  I  inquired, 
"Is  there  anyone  living  who  can  re- 
member when  the  Latter-day  Saints 
preached  in  this  room?" 

"No,"  she  replied.  "My  father  could, 
but  he  has  been  dead  ten  years.  I  used 
to  know  two  other  old  persons  who 
could  remember  the  incident,  but  they 
have  passed  away." 

Proceeding  about  half  a  mile  further 
we  reached  Avenham  Park,  where  for 
the  first  time  we  caught  a  view  of  the 
river  Ribble.  Traveling  through  the 
fine  park  we  soon  reached  the  riverside. 
Most  of  the  river  in  sight  was  a  mass  of 
ice.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
winter  was  the  coldest  since  1S(>7.  Our 
guide  informed  us  that  he  and  another 
Elder  had  recently  walked  over  the 
river  on  the  ice. 

We  strolled  along  b\  the  river  side 
for  about  three  (juarters  of  a  mile,  when 
we  came  to  the  identical  spot  where  the 
first  baptisms  were  performed,  nine  in 
number,  which  event  occurred  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1S37  It  is  stated  that 
George  D.  Watts  was  the  first  person 
baptized.  What  chanEes  have  taken 
place  since  that  pcriotl!  .\  rapid  in- 
crease occurred  directis'  after  the  date 
mentioned,  for  we  learn  that  when  tiie 
conferinct'  was  held  which  was  with- 
in five  months  Irom  the  time  that  the 
first  converts  were  bajUizcd,  there  were 
one  thcusand  members  in  the  Britisli 
mission.  The  iiarvtst  was  then  ripe. 
I  altliuugh  the  laborers    were    few.      What 
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grand  results  were  produced?  How  in- 
teresting it  must  have  been  to  the 
Elders? 

They  thrust  in  their  sickles  and 
reaped  abundantl}'.  Since  that  time 
many  thousands  in  these  lands  have 
embraced  the  truth,  and  a  numerous 
host  have  emigrated  to  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains. 

Compare  the  labors  of  the  Elders  in 
those  days  to  the  present  time,  and  what 
a  vast  difference  we  behold!  The  city 
of  Manchester  once  had  a  branch  of 
nine  hundred  members — at  present  it 
has  about  two  dozen.  In  thickly  popu- 
lated cities  where  large  branches  were 
flourishing,  today  you  will  find  no  ac- 
tive members.  It  looks  as  if  the  har- 
vest was  past,  the  summer  ended,  the 
gleaners  had  finished  their  work,  and 
we  had  come  after  the  gleaners  had 
gone.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  have 
been  traded  and  preached  in  with  little 
apparent  result.  But  if  we  warn  the 
people,  we  are  fulfilling  our  mission. 

It  is  not  only  the  Latter-day  Saints 
who  have  noticed  this  lethargy:  the 
different  denominations  make  the  same 
complaint.  They  are  wondering  how 
to  awaken  intererst  in  the  people  so 
they  will  attend  divine  worship.  Pleas-- 
ant  Sunday  afternoon  services  are  being 
held  to  unite  the  people.  The  churches 
and  chapels  are  poorly  atten.ied;  the 
theaters  are  crowded,  entertainments 
and  dancing  halls  are  well  patronized, 
but  the  desire  for  spiritual  food  is  very 
meager,    comparatively  speaking. 

About  a  stone's  throw  from  that  part 
of  the  river  where  the  baptisms  were 
first  performed  is  a  massive  rock  rail- 
way bridge.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  not  many  in  the  world  to  surpass 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  architecture. 
There  are  five  arches.  The  Lancas- 
shire    and    Yorkshire    and    London    and 


Northwestern    railways    have    lines    run- 
ning over  it. 

The  last  sight  we  took  in  was  the 
house  where  the  first  Elders  were  at- 
tacked with  evil  spirits.  It  is  No.  21 
Saint  Wilford  street,  off  Fo.x  street — a 
three  story  building  built  of  brick.  A 
room  in  the  third  story  was  where  the 
incident  referred  to  occurred.  About  a 
week  after  their  arrival  in  Preston,  a 
number  of  candidates  being  ready  for 
baptism.  Brother  Kimball  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  ordinance.  It 
seems  that  the  adversary  was  deter- 
mined to  mar  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  it  was  only  by  exercising  their 
Priesthood,  and  by  humble  prayer  that 
the  Elders  rebuked  these  spirits  and 
came  off  victorious.  H.    Aveson. 


The  idle  man  is  a  sponge  upon  the 
world,  and  a  curse  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Everj'  man  that  remains  idle,  or 
gets  his  living  without  work,  is  adding 
to  the  misery  of  the  world,  and  is  really 
injuring  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family,  and  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it.  None  can  be  happy 
without  employment,  mental  and  physi- 
cal;  the  idler  becomes  a  fit  subject  for 
the  penitentiary  or  gallows. 

All  honest  men  are  working  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow  men;  all  love  of  in- 
dustry, all  love  of  integrity,  all  love  of 
kindred,  all  love  of  neighbor,  all  love  of 
country,  and  all  love  of  humanity  are 
expressed  in  labor  for  others. 

To  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be 
so;  to  determine  upon  attainment  is 
frequently  attainment  itself.  Thus  ear- 
nest resolution  has  often  seemed  to  have 
about  it  almost  a  savor  of  omnipotence. 

Degeneration  begins  when  the  point 
is  reached  where  one  is  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  himself  or  his  attainments. 
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Westminster  Abbey. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  373.) 

Ask  the  average  Londoner  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
well  known  buildings,  and  he  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  review  the  same 
commencing  with  the  Westminster  Aqua- 
rium. However,  as  missionaries  and 
young  people  of  Utah  are  not  supposed 
to  know  anything  regarding  living  pic- 
tures, comic  singers  and  other  alleged 
attractions  incidental  to  a  London  va- 
riet}'  entertainment  we  will  not  go  on 
that  side  of  the  street  at  all,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  a  pile  of  buidings  that 
attract  the  eye.  "Victory  or  West- 
minster Abbey!"  Ever  since  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson  made  that  memorable  re- 
mark at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  it  has 
been  the  motto  of  all  aspiring  English- 
men. I  can  remember  as  a  boy  at 
school,  when  upon  the  football  field  with 
but  one  try  to  tie,  and  a  goal  to  win, 
and  there  being  but  five  minutes  to  make 
it  in,  how  the  yell  used  to  rend  the 
humid  Surrey  atmosphere,  as  the  slogan 
"Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey"  from 
the  half  thousand  of  our  partizans'  hoarse 
throats  would  spur  our  young  limbs  on 
to  deeds  of  fierce  valor  and  enthusiastic 
rushes.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  if 
our  juvenile  souls  had  passed  to  the 
great  beyond  in  our  hysterical  endeavors 
to  gain  that  coveted  goal,  that  our  man- 
gled remains  would  have  found  their  last 
resting  place  in  Britain's  mausoleum 
with  her  noblest  and  bravest,  I  just  cite 
the  above  to  illustrate  in  what  esteem 
Westminster  Abbey  is  held  by  England's 
young  and  aged  alike,  for  it  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  an  Englishman's  am- 
bition to  be  laid  in  his  final  resting 
place,  beneath  the  pavement  of  this 
grand  old    cathedral,  or    even    if  not    to 


be  buried  there,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
memorial  tablet,  or  a  life  sized  bust  in 
a  niche,  erected  to  perpetuate  his  deeds, 
and  keep  the  memory  of  them  green  in 
the  hearts  of  an  adoring  British  public. 
Without  becoming  too  prosey  it  will  be 
well,  before  giving  any  impressions  of 
the  abbey,  to  investigate  its  history  and 
take  a  glimpse  into  the  dim  past.  The 
earliest  history  connected  with  the  ab- 
bey, like  that  of  London,  is  surrounded 
with  mystery  and  enveloped  in  a  mist  of 
myth  and  tradition  that  prevents  the  his- 
torian from  arriving  at  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  its  foundation;  however,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  was  founded 
by  Sebert,  King  of  Essex  (died  A.  D.  C6^ 
whose  tomb  leposes  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  is  shown  to  the  visitor  of  today;  but 
although  there  was  a  church  standing 
upon  the  site,  it  remained  for  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Saxon  Kings,  to  practically  found  the 
abbey;  for  when  Edward  was  in  exile  in 
Normandy  he  took  upon  himself — after 
the  custom  of  those  days — a  vow  that 
should  he  be  restored  to  his  kingdom  in 
Britain,  that  he  would  take  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  in  honor  of  St.  Peter,  such 
were  the  notions  among  the  Christians 
of  the  10th  century.  Well,  in  the  course 
of  time  King  Edward'obtained  his  wish 
regarding  occupying  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  upon  ascending  the  same,  he 
found  that  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  was 
not  so  nice  an  undertaking  as  he  had 
anticipated,  especially  now  that  he  was 
king.  So  by  aid  of  a  little  judicious 
diplomacy  with  Pope  Leo,  ICdward  was 
absolved  from  his  vow  on  condition, 
however,  that  he  erected  a  monastery  to 
St.  Peter.  St.  Peter  himself,  to  guide 
the  confessor's  choice,  appeared-  so  the 
legend  runs — in  a  vision  to  a  monk  and 
made  the  following  declaration,  so  says 
a  little  work  written  by  Sir  Henry  Cole: 
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"There  is  a  place  of  mine  in  the  west 
part  of  London,  which  I  choose  and  love; 
which  I  formerly  consecrated  with  my 
own  hands,  honored  with  my  presence 
and  made  illustrious  by  my  miracles. 
This  let  the  king  at  my  command,  re- 
store as  a  dwelling  for  monks,  stately 
build  and  amply  endow;  it  shall  be  no 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the 
gate  of  Heaven."  And  so  Edward  re- 
built with  massive  circular  arches,  the 
"West  Minister"  of  London  about  the 
year  1050  A.  D.,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  church  m  the  shape  of  a  cross  built 
in  England.  They  have  all  been  erected 
in  that  shape  and  form  subsequently, 
and  endowed  plenteously  with  relics, 
that  is,  pieces  of  garments  or  bones  of 
illustrious  saints  and  old  ecclesiastical 
divines  that  are  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  miraculous  healing  powers  and 
properties.  Stories  of  Edwards'  powers 
and  virtues  were  soon  circulated,  and 
after  numerous  attempts  he  was  finally 
canonized  a  saint  by  the  Pope  of  Rome 
one  hundred  years  later.  This  da}'  in 
the  saints'  calendar  since  then  has  been 
observed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  visited  his 
grave  and  shrine  in  the  cathedral  to  pay 
homage  to  a  departed  saint,  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  although  the  church  for 
centuries  has  passed  out  of  the  hands 
and  control  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
is  part  of  the  State  Church,  namely  the 
Church  of  England,  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  year,  scores  of  devout  people  visit 
Edward's  shrine  and  pray.  This  shrine, 
has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
abbey  and  many  are  the  jewels  and  rich 
presents  that  wealthy  pilgrims  have  be- 
stowed upon  it.  When  one  reads  his- 
tory and  understands  of  what  few  virtues 
and  many  vices  Edward's  character  was 
composed,  one  can  hardly  restrain  a 
tendency  to  be    cynical.      The  only    por- 


tions of  the  building  that  were  erected 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  are  still 
standing  are  the  circular  arches  of  the 
dark  cloisters,  and  the  Chambers  of  the 
Pix.  The  latter  is  the  most  interesting 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
old  customs  are  kept  up.  One  does  not 
see  the  interior  of  this  chamber,  from 
the  fact  that  the  keys  of  its  double  doors, 
strongly  barred,  are  kept  by  officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  they  never  loosen 
its  bolts  except  at  the  trial  of  the  Pix, 
when  the  goldsmiths  exercise  their  privi- 
lege, as  they  are  entitled  to  once  in 
every  four  years,  of  testing  the  current 
coinage  to  see  whether  it  is  of  the  re- 
quisite purity  and  weight  of  gold  and 
silver. 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  first  of 
the  Norman  Kings,  was  crowned  in  the 
Abbey,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  all 
the  coronations  of  the  English  monarchs 
from  that  time  down  to  Queen  Victoria; 
and  nearly  all  of  them  subsequently 
found  their  last  resting  place  beneath 
the  grand  old  roof  of  England's  leading 
Abbey.  From  time  to  time  the  various 
sovereigns  have  added  to,  and  beautified 
this  noble  structure,  until  we  now  have 
that  grand  old  pile  of  buildings  which 
to  wander  through  listening  to  the  melo- 
dious choir  during  service,  which  is  held 
twice  daily,  is  balm  to  the  weary  and 
wayward  soul.  The  nave  and  choir  are 
open  free  to  the  general  public,  but  the 
sanctuary  and  various  chapels  surround- 
ing the  same,  can  only  be  viewed  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  long  gowned  verger,  who  in 
monotonous  tones,  and  with  precise 
diction  recites  his  show  speech  regard- 
ing the  various  numerous  historical 
chapels,  shrines  and  graves  of  royalty 
that  have  sprung  into  existence  during 
the  last  eight  hundred  years.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  grasp   somewhat  the  extent 
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and  number  of  graves,  etc.,  to  be  seen 
within  these  walls,  I  will  state  that  at 
an  estimate,  to  view  ever\'thing,  without 
stopping  to  indulge  in  day  dreams  re- 
garding the  incidents  in  the  lives  o{  the 
personages  whose  mortaf  remains  recline 
so  near  you;  to  just  take  a  cursor) 
glance  around  and  read  every  inscrip- 
tion, would  take  the  sightseer  a  little 
over  three  hours.  Americans,  including 
some  of  our  Elders,  have  been  known 
to  "do"  the  Abbey  in  ten  minutes,  but 
then  Uncle  Sam  has  always  had  a  re- 
putation for  speed.  To  describe  in  an 
article  of  this  kind,  the  holy  sepulcher 
of  England's  kings,  poets,  warriors, 
orators,  statesmen  and  divines,  is  a 
great  undertaking,  especiallj'  when  one 
reads  what  Washington  Irving  has  to 
say  upon  the  subject: 

"I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrange- 
ment in  my  mind  of  the  objects  I  had 
been  contemplating,  but  found  that  they 
were  already  fallen  into  indistinctness 
andj  confusion.  Names,  inscriptions, 
trophies  had  all  become  confounded  in 
recollection,  though  I  had  scarcely  taken 
my  foot  from  off  the  threshold."  One 
enters  the  cathedral  from  the  north 
through  Solomon's  Porch,  which  is  a 
grand  and  fitting  entrance  for  so  noble 
a  place.  Over  the  doorway  itself  is  a 
figure  of  Christ  blessing  the  church,  and 
the  world  with  the  twelve  apostles  be- 
low, also  a  procession,  of  which  the  left 
half  represents  the  arts  led  by  the  church, 
while  on  the  right  legislation,  war  and 
science  are  led  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Henry  III,  and  Richard  II.  This  group 
is  sculptured  out  of  the  masonry  of  the 
archway.  There  are  numerous  other 
figures  and  groups  engraved  upon  this 
archway.  On  entering  the  North  Tran- 
sept (an  arm  of  the  cross)  the  majesty 
of  the  structure  impresses  one.  High 
above  tapers  the  pointed  arched  roof  sup- 


ported by  an  elegant  avenue  of  pillars, 
while  on  all  sides  are  crowded  monu- 
ments and  statues  until  one  exclaims, 
"They  cannot  place  another  one  here." 
Throughout  the  cathedral  and  over  the 
wnole  mass  of  sculpturing  and  carving, 
is  diffused  a  soft  subdued  light,  that 
comes  streaming  through  the  stained  and 
tinted  windows,  fifty  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment. Here  one  is  among  England's 
departed  statesmen.  Life  sized  monu- 
ments executed  in  marble  and  alabaster 
are  to  be  encountered  on  all  sides.  Such 
men  as  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Beaconsfield  are  here  represented,  while 
one  walks  over  the  pavement  and  at  the 
same  time  treads  over  the  spots  where 
recline  the  mortal  remains  of  numerous 
statesmen,  including  Lord  Palmerston, 
Canning,  Grattan   and  others. 

Gt'iK    E.    Carpenter. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.! 


A    WONDERFUL    ANSWER    TO    PRAYER. 

Ephraim,    Utah,    May  18,  1897. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor:  Be- 
lieving that  the  following  testimony 
from  a  young  lady  will  be  found  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Instructor,  I  have 
obtained  her  own  statement  and  also 
that  of  her  relatives  here,  in  whose 
house  her  marvelous  recovery  took  place 
on  last  Sunday,  the  lilth  of  May.  The 
following  is  what  she  said  concerning 
the  circumstance: 

"My  name  is  Mary  Ann  Douglass.  I 
am  now  twenty-three  years  of  ago,  and 
have  been  raised,  since  I  was  four  years 
old,  by  the  late  Sister  Catherine 
Oldroyd  of  Fountain  Green,  Sanpete 
Co.  About  six  months  ago  the  old  lady 
took  sick  and  finally  died  on  the  1st  of 
April.  I  waited  upon  her  all  the  time, 
for  I  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as 
my  niotlicr — m)'  own  mother  having  dictl 
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at  the  time  Sister  01dro\'d  took  me. 
She  had  always  cared  for  me  with  a  kind 
mother's  affection,  and  my  grief  at  her 
■demise  was,  therefore,  very  great  and 
caused  me  to  cling  to  her  even  in  death. 
From  what  other  persons,  present  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  have  told  me,  I  fell 
into  a  death-like  condition  until  the 
iollowing  morning,  while  my  spirit  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  of  my  departed  friend, 
I  holding  to  her  arm  all  the  time.  I 
noticed  that  we  passed  out  of  the  room, 
and  immediatel}'  after  we  found  ourselves 
in  lovely  rural  scenery  with  green  grass 
and  flowers  under  our  feet.  I  saw  a 
large  number  of  people  coming  to  meet 
us,  all  dressed  in  white  robes,  like  those 
that  are  used  in  the  temples.  Sister 
Oldroyd  was  dressed  in  the  same  way 
that  her  body  was  afterward  dressed  in 
the  coffin.  They  all  seemed  to  be  greatly 
pleased  at  meeting  her,  and  with  joy 
■she  shook  hands  with  them  as  they  bid 
her  welcome.  They  did  not  speak  to 
me,  neither  did  they  offer  to  shake 
hands.  I  cannot  remember  any  of  their 
conversation  nor  how  I  was  brought 
back  to  my  body;  but  I  know  that  I  did 
not  want  to  leave  that  beautiful  place, 
and,  therefore,  I  held  on  to  my  departed 
friend  up  to  the  time  my  spirit  was 
forced,  by  some  mean.";,  back  into  my 
body,  and  I  screamed  aloud  and  called 
the  old  lady  by  name.  This  was  the 
first  sign  of  life  I  had  shown  for  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

"But  what  a  condition  f  found  my- 
self in  I  I  was  totally  blind  until  the 
following  morning,  and  my  lower  limbs 
were  absolutely  paralyzed.  In  this 
condition  I  remained  until  last  Sunda}'. 
My  friends  in  Fountain  Green  did  every- 
thing that  kind  hearts  and  willing  hands 
could  do  for  me.  On  the  5th  of  May 
the)'  sent  me  to  the  Manti  Temple  to 
receive     my    blessings    and     anointings. 


While  there  the  young  ladies  of  Fountain 
Green  made  that  a  day  of  fasting  and 
pra5'er  in  my  behalf.  In  addition  to 
the  beforementioned  blessings  in  the 
temple,  I  was  also  there  and  then 
anointed  and  blessed  for  the  restoration 
of  my  health.  I  feel  sure  that  from  that 
time  I  gradually  became  a  little  stronger, 
yet  I  was  unable  to  stand  upon  my  feet. 
Last  Sunday  I  arose  from  my  chair  and 
walked  across  the  room.  Then  it  was 
that  we  realized  the  blessings  which  had 
been  given  me  in  the  temple.  I  next 
went  out  to  my  uncle  in  the  yard,  and 
yesterday  I  visited  some  friends  and 
relations  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  I 
now  feel  as  well  as  ever,  for  which  I 
feel  to  give  God  the  glor)',  and  also  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  efficacy 
of  the  faith  and  prayers  of  my  young 
friends  in  Fountain  Gieen,  as  well  as 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  holy 
Priesthood,  that  were  exercised  in  ad- 
ministering the  ordinances  which  were 
the  means  of  restoring  my  health  in  such 
a  marvelous  way." 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  write 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Sister 
Douglass  by  one  of  her  devoted  friends 
in  Fountain  Green.  The  letter  was 
dated  May  14th,  two  days  before  her 
remarkable  recovery.  The  fifth  of  May 
the  young  people  had  their  May-walk^ 
yet  on  her  account  they  fasted  and 
prayed,  because  they  knew  she  was  in 
the  temple  that  day. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the 
letter: 

"May-day  was  not  celebrated  until  the 
5th.  After  the  festivities  were  over,  the 
girls  all  went  to  the  school  house  and 
had  a  prayer  meeting  for  you.  All  the 
girls  present  prayed  for  you  that  you 
might  soon  be  able  to  use  your  affected 
limbs  and  again  be  well  and  strong." 
C.    C.    A.    Cliristensen. 
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FOR  THE  LETTER'BOX. 

Parovvan,  June  Sth,  1897. 

To  The  Editor. — Nearly  every  Sun- 
day our  teacher  asks  us  to  write  to  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  am  willing 
enough  to  write,  but  am  one  of  that 
kind  that  never  knows  what  to  sa}'. 

I  am  my  mamma's  only  living  boy. 
Seven  months  ago  my  papa  died,  two 
weeks  ago  my  seventh  sister  was  born, 
so  you  see  I  can't  spend  much  time 
writing,  but  must  round  up  my  shoulders 
to  see  how  good  a  crop  of  corn  and 
potatoes  I  can  raise.  Its  my  watering 
turn  today,  so  please  excuse  lur.  I  have 
tried  to  obey  my  teacher  and  hope  to 
improve. 

Ralph    Watson.      Ai^ed  1 1  years. 


Bugs. 

Dear  little  friends,   I  knew  a  boy, 

About  the  size  of  you 
Who  was  afraid  of  every  bug. 

That  walked  or  crawled,  or  flew. 
When  he  was  only  one  year  old. 

He  screamed  like  every  thing, 
The  first  time  that  a  housefly  lit 

Upon  him  in    the   spring. 

He  older  grew';   a  bunch  of  lint, 

Or  dead  leaf  in  his  room, 
You'd  find  him   shying  round    it  with, 

A  dust  pan  and  a  broom. 
The  picnic   in  the  leafy  wood, 

The  arbor's  cooling  shade. 
He  never  could  enjoy,   because 

Of  bugs  he  was   afraid. 

His  teacher,  in  despair,  procured 

A  magnifying  glass. 
Got  an  assortment  rare  of  bugs. 

And  drilled  the  infant   class. 


Their  diamond  eyes,  and  gauzy  wingF, 
Their  wondrous    structure    scanned. 

She  lectured  on  their   uses,   and 
Their  lives  so  fitly   planned. 

This  boy  was  changed.      I    cannot  tell 

For  better  or  for  worse; 
I'll  leave  it  to  my  little  friends. 

Who  chance  to  read  this  verse. 
He  now  has  cards  of  butter-flies. 

And  beetles  big  and  fat; 
His  pockets  filled  with  pollywogs, 

And  fish  bait  in  his  hat. 

Ellen  Jaketnan. 


Newland,  Nevada, 

April  HOth,  1897. 
Dear  Children. — I  have  read  the  let- 
ters to  the  Little  Folks'  Letter   Bo.x. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  little 
bister.  She  was  two  years  old  the 
twentj'-fifth  of  March.  She  is  very 
sweet,  like  the  others.  She  has  blue 
eyes,  and  dimpled  cheeks. 

Her  name  is  Marguerite,  and  ni}- 
name  is  Jennie.  I  am  eleven  years  old, 
and  I  go  to  school. 

Jennie  L.    A.    Rice. 


Our  Baby. 

You  ought  to  see  our  baby! 

He's  just  as  sweet  as  sweet! 
You've    heard    about    him,    maybe, 

With  his  little  dancing  feet. 

Little  toes  go  tapping, 

Little  body  shakes; 
Little  hands  clap,   clapping. 

Making  patty-cakes. 

Haby  came  from  Heaven, 

Not  a  year  ago; 
Tlien  we  named  him  Evan, 

I'or  grandpapa,   you  know. 
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Sometimes,  very  wisely, 
He  makes  talking  sounds; 

Nine  months  old, precisely, 

And  weighs  jjst  tM,'enty   pounds. 

If  a  friendly  stranger. 

Tries  a  "baby  charm," 
He  hides  his  face  from   danger, 

Under  mamma's  arm. 

But  when  he  is  older, 
Sweetest  still,    and  best; 

Stronger  too,   and  bolder, 
He  can  tell  the  rest. 

Lula. 

Notes  From  a  Little    Journal. 

Papa,  mamma  and  myself  left  home 
OQ  Sunday,  January  3rd,  1897,  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Took  sleeping  cars 
and  traveled  all  night.  Next  morning, 
found  ourselves  in  a  strange  place;  land 
sandy  and  covered  with  sage  brush. 
Traveled  through  same  kind  of  country 
for  some  time,  then  came  to  Glenn's 
Ferry,  Idaho.  Change  coaches  for  Port- 
land, Oregon.  During  that  day,  passed 
many  small  towns  and  villages.  In  the 
evening,  came  to  Baker  City,  Oregon. 
There  beautiful  scenery  began.  Land 
rich  and  fertile;  grass  abundant  in  the 
valleys,  hills  and  mountains  covered  with 
beautiful  ferns  and  evergreens  of  different 
kinds.  Some  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
distance,  looked  perfectly  black  with 
the  large  evergreens,  some  of  which 
were  so  tall  we  had  to  look  twice  to  see 
their  tops. 

January  5th,  about  4  a.m.,  reached 
the  Columbia  River.  Scenery  there, 
grand  beyond  description.  On  the  right 
of  us,  the  river,  and  on  the  left,  high 
mountains  covered  with  timber  full  of 
foliage  of  bright  light  and  dark  green, 
and  grass  as  green  as  if  it  were  the 
month  of  May.  Every  now  and  then 
we  passed    streams   of    water    in    which 


falls  were  formed.  There  were  the 
Bridal  Vail  Falls,  and  many  others, 
some  of  which  are  850  feet  high.  Like 
white  foam  they  rush  onward,  toward 
the  Columbia  River.  We  also  passed 
little  cottages  nestling  in  the  hills  sur- 
rounded by  large  trees. 

Vilate  Pearl  Burton.      Aged  /j  years. 


Newland,  Nevada. 

April  30th,  J  897. 

Dear  Children. — I  have  never  written 
to  the  Juvenile,  and  I  am  sixteen  years 
old.  But  I  like  to  read  the  little 
people's  letters.  I  have  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  Our  baby  brother  is 
just  learning  to  walk.  If  I  find  I  can 
write  well  enough  so  that  I  may  see  my 
letter  in  print,  I  may  write  a  longer 
letter  some  time. 

Your  new   Friend,  Lucy  Rice. 


Newland,  Nevada. 

April  3rd,  1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box. — I  am  a  little  girl 
nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  I 
study  spelling,  arithmetic,  third  reader, 
geography,  physiology  and  history.  I 
have  a  sweet  little  brother  two  years  old. 
He  has  ten  teeth  and  he  can  talk  ver} 
plain.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one 
sister.  My  sister's  name  is  Edith,  and 
my  brothers  names  are  Peter,  Joseph 
and  Albert.  Peter  is  thirteen,  Joseph 
eleven,  Edith  six,  and  Albert  two  years 
old. 

I  hope  this  will  escape  the  waste 
basket. 

Your  little  res.der. 

Louise  Delmue. 


Cedar  City,   Utah. 

May  25th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — I  had  a  little  red 
calf     named    Lady.      She    was    my    pet. 
She  would  follow  me  all  around  the  lot. 
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One  day  I  turned  her  out  in  the  lot  to 
ieed,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  my  ma 
told  me  to  go  and  put  her  in  the  pen. 
I  went  to  play  and  forgot  her,  and  when 
I  came  home  she  was  dead.  I  felt  very 
sorry,  but  I  learned  a  lesson  in  obedi- 
ence that  I  will  never  forget. 

Hillman  Dallex.     Aged  1 1  vears. 


Lewiston,    Utah. 

May  2Cth,   1897. 

Dear  Children. — Being  a  reader  of 
the  Juvenile,  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  the   Letter-Box. 

Our  baby's  name  is  Victor. 

He  is  two  years  old  the  30th  of  June. 
We  think  he  is  the  prettiest  baby  in 
Lewiston.  He  follows  us  to  school 
every  morning,  and  ma  has  to  come 
after  him.  His  hair  is  light  and  his 
eves  blue. 

One  that  likes  to  read  letters  written 
for  the  Letter-Box. 

Odessie  L.  Hendricks.      Aged  j  years. 


Centerville,  Utah, 

June  17th,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter  Box. — My  Uncle 
John  let  me  have  a  small  strip  of    land, 
and  I  will  try    to  raise    some    beans    for 
the  family. 

I  like  my  Sunday  School  and  Primary 
very  much. 

At  home,  I  take  my  turn  in  saying 
family  prayer  and  asking  a  blessing  on 
the  food.  Horace.      Aged  ii  years. 


Centerville,  Utah, 

June,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter  Box.  —  My  uncle 
let  me  have  a  strip  of  land,  and  1  have 
got  some  watermelons,  peas,  beans  and 
popcorn  planted.  They  are  all  up,  and 
I  expect  to  get  some  to  keep  for  the 
family. 


My  mother  died  when  1  was  only  two 
and  a  half  years  old.  As  I  could  not 
remember  her,  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
see  her.  So  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  that 
I  might  see  her.  And  one  night  while 
J  was  down  with  the  mumps,  I  saw  her 
when  I  was  awake.  I  saw  her  real  plain. 
And  I  have  seen  her  once  since  in  a 
dream.  I  think  children  should  pray  to 
the  Lord  for  what  they  want,  and  He 
will  hear  them. 

Samuel.      Aged  g  years. 


Horace  and  Samuel. — Please  be  sure 
and  write  again,  after  harvest,  and  tell 
us  what  success  you  have  with  your 
crops.  Work  for  the  boys  is  something 
we  are  all  much  interested  in.  And 
your  suggestions,  in  both  letters,  about 
prayer,  are  excellent.  L.    L.    G.    R. 


Grouse  Creek,  June  9th,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Children. — We  are  all 
very  pleased  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
little  folks.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
what  happened  while  my  brother  .\lma 
and  I  were  herding   horses. 

On  the  30th  of  May  there  came  a 
heavy  thunder  storm.  The  lightning 
struck  four  of  the  horses;  and  killed  two 
of  them.  We  were  only  about  ten  yards 
from  them  when  they  fell.  We  were 
very  scared  but  thankful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  wc  were  not  hurt.  With 
iovL-  to  all  the  little  folks. 

Wilford  Richins.      Aged  g  years. 


Minersville,  Utah, 

June  15,  1897. 
Dear  Ln  tle   Leiter-Box.  —  I   like  to 
read  the  Iuvenilk.      I  have  a  baby  sister 
and  she  has  blue  eyts  and   red  hair. 

Susie    Thiersen.      Aged  lO  years. 
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Provo  City,  Utah, 
June  11th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — My  mamma  says 
I  must  read  true  stories  and  good  books. 
She  takes  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
me,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  read  it.  I 
love  to  read  the  little  letters  from  the 
boys  and  girls.  And  I  enjoy  going  to 
school  and  learning  good  lessons. 

Zina  Baker.      Aged  g  years. 


MiNERSVILLE. 

June  i5th,   1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — We  live  on  a  farm 
about  one  mile  from   Minersville. 

I  have  been  going  to  school  all  winter, 

but    our     school     is     closed     now.      Our 

teacher  was  very  kind    and  good,  and    I 

liked  her  and  the  school  very  much.'     ^ 

I  am  in  the  third   reader. 

Ruby   Thie7  sen.     Aged  ii  years. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

June  20th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  — On  the  fifth  of 
next  August  I  shall  be  seven  years  old. 
My  mamma  is  teaching  me  to  sew,  and 
to  make  patty-gems.  I  can  also  wash 
dishes,  shell  peas,  tend  my  baby  brother, 
and  do  some  other  things  for  my  mother. 
I  love  to  help  her  with  the  work. 

Little  Maud. 


Little  Maud — .You  certainly  are  blest 
with  a  good  and  sensible  mother.  Your 
little  letter  shows  that  although  you  are 
learning  to  work,  your  book  lessons  are 
not  overlooked.  Write  again,  please, 
and  tell  of  "other  things"  which  you 
can  do  to  help  your  mother. 

L.   L.    G.   R. 


Faith  and  Prayer. 

After  reading  some  of  the  letters  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  I  felt  as  though 
I  wanted  to  write  something. 


Faith  is  the  first  principle  in  revealed 
religion,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
righteousness. 

"Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen. " 

Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God. 

It  IS  through  faith  that  we  get  a 
knowledge  of  all  things.  It  was  in 
offering  sacrifices  that  Abel,  the  first 
martyr,  obtained  knowledge  that  he  was 
accepted  of  God.  And  from  the  days 
of  righteous  Abel,  to  the  present  time, 
the  knowledge  that  men  have,  that  they 
are  accepted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
is  obtained  by  offering  sacrifices. 

In  the  last  days,  before  the  Lord 
comes  to  reign  on  earth,  He  is  to 
gather  His  faithful  Saints,  who  have  kept 
His  commandments  and  been  prayerful 
and  faithful. 

In  that  day  let  us  not  have  it  said  of 
us,  "O,  ye  of  little  faith,  depart  from 
me;"  For  the  Lord  has  said,  if  we  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  we  can 
say  unto  this  mountain  remove  and  it 
shall  be  done. 

Do  we  remember  Moses  who  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  with  his  rod; 
and  Joshua  who  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  bade  the  sun  to  stand?  This 
was  done  through  faith. 

Through  faith  mountains  will  be 
removed,  prisons  fall,  and  lions'  mouths 
be  closed. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  first  great  govern- 
ing principle  which  has  power  and 
authority  over  all. 

Let  us,  dear  readers,  exercise  faith  in 
the  Lord,  and  then  we  will  surely  have 
a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Hannah  E.   Davis.      Aged  14  years. 


True  love  is  always  young  in  heart. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors— World's    Fair, 

Gold  Medar— Midwinter  Fair. 

DR. 

Mms 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POM^ER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy- 

40  Years  tlie  Standard. 


THe     BOYS 

Should  have  the  best  and  strongest  suits  that  can  be 
made.  We  will  say  right  here,  this  Is  the  department 
we  pay  the  most  attention  to,  as  the  boys  of  today 
will  be  the  men  of  tomorrow.  We  do  not  claim  our 
75c  boya'  hnee  pants  suits  are  as  good  as  the  ones  we 
sell  for  $150,  but  the  all  wool  ones  at  }2.00  are  worth 
double  the  price,  for  a  hoy  hard  on  hi.s  clothe.'*  the 
$2  50  and  $8  00  cmea,  with  double  seat  and  knees,  ela.ttic 
wastebands  and  tne  warranted  not  to  rip  are  the 
thInK.  the  $4  00  and  #5  00  ones  are  just  as  big  bar(;an», 
as  they  are  made  of  very  fine  cloth,  and  the  taihirs 
have  put  on  extra  work. 

BOYS'  LONO  PANTS  SUIT. 

Our  stock  of  bovB'  lonf<  pants  suits  for  boys  from  12 
to  18  years  Is  Tery  complete.  You  may  want  a  cheap 
suit;  we  have  them  al  $:<  00,  better  ones  at  'A.M.  ilur 
all  wool  ones  at  $5  would  cii,Ht  ynu  $8.00  to  $10.00  for 
anywhere  else;  our  $7.60  ones  are  well  made,  well 
trimmed  and  made  from  the  best  of  wo(d.  Don't  go 
to  other  stores  and  pay  $12.00  for  the  same  suit. 

ONE    PRICE    TO    ALL 

J.  R,  GARDNER. 

no.   ISe-ISB    JKTIIN    aTRBBT. 


Keep  Money  ai  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the 

HOME 

FIRE 
-  UTAH 


HEBER  J.  GRAKT  S  CO., 

General  Agents, 

Wonder  of  the  A^e. 


a  I  ■ 


a  — 
■5 


0)  po  . 


1.2 

^    s  : 


s  « 


<-^  B.  < 


r  Ef 


Moufitaifi  Gdief  Liniment, 


(ron    MAH    OB    SCANT.) 

A  Snre  Cure  for  Rbeniuatlfmi  and 
NeunilKla,  Sprat  nf,  Oute,  Brulpes, 
Uiirmt,  OhHpped  HiindH  or  Fnc*,  Froet- 
bltofl,  Hore  Throiit,  Lnnift  Buck. 

Apply  <»itorimlly  and  rub  In  thorough- 
Ij.      TbtB  llnlnii'nt  tn  fpiarnnteed. 


TRKPARED    BT 


A.  W.  WINBERG  &  CO. 

Salt  Lake  Oltj.  Utah. 


>»=^- 


=^T-T"i 


W.  S.  PIERCE, 


DEKLER   IN 


School  Desk:®, 

Blackiboards, 

]VIaps,  Charts, 
Globes,   Etc. 


No  waiting  for  goods.  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  your  orders  in  before  tf)e  sizes  you 
want  are  gone.     Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  3.  RIERCE, 

TELEPHONE   NO.  577. 
50J,  505,  507  Constitution  BIdg.,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 


«ir^ 


co^u 


r4^i» 


The   Best  in    the    Market" 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


P.V.GOflLGOMF'Ny 

D.J.  SHfl^P,  Hgent 

M I  Mil  SI. 


ElilRS    IVIOJ^HIS    &    SOflS    CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  :  "I  only  need  visit  the  graveyard  ot  a  com- 
munity to  know  the  character  of  the  people." 

In  doing  your  part  toward  the  preservation  of  the  people's  character  in  this 
direction,  you  will  find  it  much  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  the  largest  firm  in 
this  region  of  the  country.  We  will  give  you  the  lowest  figures  for  the  best  class 
of  workmanship.     Write  for  prices  and  designs. 

ElilflS   JVIOHHIS    &   SOflS    CO.. 

21  to  30  tf.  Soath  Temple  Street. 

OPPOSITE    ENTRKNC©   TO    TETSfliPL©    BLOCK. 


GRflKlTE  f^'  IMflRBltE  IKOpIlEliTS  ^^  HEflDSTO|iES 


LKGOON. 

Seventeen  miles  north  on  the 

^Salt  Lake  &  Ogden  Railway.^ 

The  most  desirable  place  in  the  State  to  take  the  Sunday  Schools  for  a 
day's  outing.  Fishing,  Boating,  Swinging,  and  an  excellent  field  for  all 
Field  Sports.  We  have  just  completed  at  great  expense,  a  beautiful  plat 
for  Base-ball  games. 

Sunday  School  superintendents  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to 
call  and  get  full  particulars  at  our  Main  Street  Office,  No.   i6r. 

The  trains  will  run  as  follows  until  further  notice  : 

Leave  Salt  Lake  7:00,  9-00  and  11:00  a.  m.,  1:40,  3:40.  5:40  and  7:40  p.m. 
Returning,  leave  Lag'oon  8:00  a.  m.,  10:00  a.  m.,  12:00  m.,  2:40,  4:40,  6:40 
and  8:40  p.  m. 

Special  trains  for  special  days. 


»  J.  S.  JENSEN  ® 

(Near  the  Theatre.) 

heAlDqtarters  for  all  ^  ^  ^  J* 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  jt  JUBILEE  SOUVENIRS. 


A  Beautiful  Souvenir  Spoon  at  50c  sold  else w  here  75c 

Souvenir  Spoon,  a  "  Daisy,"  |1  75  worth  |2  25. 

Souvenir  Spoon,  a  beauty,  $2.25,  actually  sold  for 
$2.75  elsewhere. 

You  may  also  lind  an  endless  variety  of  the  latest 
styles  in  Jewelry  at  moderate  prices. 

Agent  for  the  celebrated 

VICTOR 

Bicycle,  sold  the  world  over,  '97  model,  for  |100.00,'96 
model,  with  '97  equipments,  for  $75.00.  Also  have  an 
excellent  line,  as  good  as  new,  second  hand  wheels  at 
one  half  their  actual  value. 

fJOTE     THE    HDDf?BSS — «C7 

63  East  U  SOUIH  Si 

2nd  Door  West  of  Theatre. 

Repairing  of  Jewelry,  Watches,  aad  Wheels  a 
Specialty. 


RaeeiPH  alee, 

140  S.  MAIN  STREET, 

=^.<  IMPORTER  0F^<^ 

<^\)\r)a,  QroeHery, 

Olassuuare,  piatqd  ll/ar(?, 
QdJtlery,  Ca/nps, 

l/ases,   aqd    5tatijary. 

Complete  Dinner  Sets  from  .$6.<w  ami  up, 
HaviliUKl  Cliina  .^S.'j.OO,  was  .$35.00, 
Hanjtins  Ijamps  Jpo.OO  ami  iij). 

The  IVIost  Complete  Liine  of 
China,  Class  and  Cpoeketry 
uuare  in  the  City  at  Lioujest 
ppiees  at 

1  40  So.  Main. 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 


il  A  A  A  1  A  A  A  ii  A  A  A  A  A  A  i\ 

..  ^r  .^  <^^  V  V  ^r  .^  ..  ..  ^h  ^r  1^1   . 


Iron  and  Steel 

Fences, 
>^^  Flower  Stands, 
Window  Grands 

— AND — 

/^cc  KINDS  OF 
Fancy  Wire 

— AND — 

^  Iron  Work. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and  City  Lot  fences,  in  endless  design  and 
will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  fie  laid  down  for 
from  the  east.  If  you  want  anything  in  this  line  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you 
call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


YOU  GAfl'T  EAT  IT. 


Living  without   it  in  this  age  is    almost    an  impossi- 

bilitj'—  twenty  years    ago   the  question   of  harvesting  the 

immense  grain  crop  of  the  world,  proved  an   incentive  to 

inventive  genius,  and  the  Wire  Binder  was  the  result. 

A   few  years  and  serious  objections  that  were    raised 

,'    against  use  of  wire  for  this  purpose,  brought  into  existence  ■ 

Binding  Twine,  made  from  various  fibres  from  which  at 

all  times   since  its    production,  Sisal  has    been  the    base; 

and  while    different    factories   produce,  as  trade  seems   to 

demand,    Twine     made    from    Hemp,    Manilla,    Jute    and 

Grass,  there  is  really  only  one  fibre,    "SISAL,"  that  meets 

the  popular  demand,  and  the  best  brand  of  Twine  known 

as  RED  TAG  PLYMOUTH  SISAL   is  the    kind  we  have  purchased 

and  sold  almost  exclusively  tor    the  past    ten    years;   and 

during  that  period  more  than  one  hundred  carloads  have 

been  brought  into  Utah  and   Idaho. 

We  now  have  en  route  a  consignment  of  this  superior  Twine  and  we 

offer  it  to  the  public  under  the  following  guarantee: 

"For  every  ball  of  PLYMOUTH  RED  TAG  TWINE  bearing  our  brand  returned 

to  our  premises  (fiee  of  charge),  Salt  Lake  City,   and  proving  defective, 

we  will  give  two  balls  of  new  Twine  m  return." 

■    Will  others? 

Supply  depots  Idaho  Falls  and  Montpelier,  Idaho,  Logan,  Ogden,  American  Fork,  Spanish 
Fork,  Nephl  and  Mantl,  Utah. 

Co-operative  Wagon  8t  IVLachine  Co., 

GEO.    T.  ODELL,  General  Manager.  Utah  ana  Idaho. 

Agents  Walter  A.  Wood  and  Champion  Machinery,    General  offices  Salt  Lake  City. 


DAYNES  2^  COALTER. 


THE  SALT    LAKE    MUSIC   DEALERS 

l^ovu  oc:(:upy  tl?e  former  loeatioi}  of  ^oalter  0  Spel^rov/e. 


PIANOS  $10  Per  Month. 


ORGANS  $7  Per  Month. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

CATAUOGUE    FREE.  DAYNES    &    COALTER,    74    MAIN    STREE7 


(3co.  (SI.  Cannon  &  Sons  (To., 

PRINTERS  R<^  PBBLISHERS 

Blank  Book  ^f  Court  Work 

done  in  first  class  style, 

\  /  and    at   reasonable   prices. 


and 

Our  establishment  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  West 
for  all  kinds  of 


B00KAN5d9B  PRINTING 


"^ 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufactaring  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  Srd  Sontta  St.,      Salt  L,ake  Clt#. 

ie-28 


Can  You  Afford  $100 

For  a  Bicycle? 


If  so,  don't  fail  to  examine  our  line  of  STEARNS  ^"^   STER" 
LINCS  for$ioo 

If  not,   see  our  strictly  high  grade    RAMBLERS    ^^    $^o^    ^"^ 

IDEALS  at  from  $35  to  $50,  and  our  High  Grade,  1896  TRIBUNES 
at  $6n.  Seeond-Hand  Wheels  at  Youp  Ouin  Price!  1 1 

We  are  also  Leaders^-*i^^ 

in  Base-Ball,  Tennis,  Foot- Ball,  Basket-Bail  and  all  Athletic  Goods. 
F   RE  WORKS,  the  Largest  Stock  in  the  West.    KODAKS  and. 
Photograph  Supplies,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

OUR  BIG  1897  CATALOGUE  FOR  ASKING— GET  IT. 


'    Browning  Brothers, 


155-7  Wain  Street, 
SAUT   LiAKE   CITY, 


2414  Washington  Avenue. 

OGDEJSl,  UTAH. 


There  is 
^.^no  substitute  for 

ROYAL 

POWDER  Baking  Powder.  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure  "="  Absolutely  Pure 

THe  Henru  Dinwoodeu  Furniture  GomDano. 

SAIiT  liflKE   CITY,  UTRH. 

Baby  Carriages,  Refrigerators,  Furniture, 
CflHPETS,  Wfllili  PAPER,  STOVES  #  CROCKERY. 


a 


..  L 


It;is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

-^^^fcENERAL   MERCHANDISeT]  ^^^ 

Growing  continuously,  it  Is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Iroceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  StOYes,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drngs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Hlain  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER.  Superintenoent. 

^«^ALL  GOODS  CUARANTEED^«^ 

Pree  trial  cans  offered,  tested  and  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing chemists,  used  in  the  very  finest  hotels,  bakeries, 

restaurants  and  families,  manu- 
factured by  people  who  have  lived 
in  Salt  Lake  twenty-five  years; 
what  more  can  be  said  for  Three 
Crown  Baking  Powder  and  what 
risk  can  you  take  in  giving  it  a 
lair  trial? 

MEWl^EXX    BROS.    CO., 


